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COLLEniATF T 'STRUCTIO-TAL CLT^vATr 

/ 

Cblle^,iate I'^c.truction ^roouently has been dpscrtbed as indiffersnt, 
irrelevant ani unir>a'^lnative . Marshcr terns bave h^on voiced by faculty 
and students. The accountability novnnent has aanlified the criticis'n 
and added an Insistent demand for reform, ^'ovever, neither denunciation 
nor dcnand nrovidcs mich direction for i^nrove^ent, nor do they generally 
constitute an effective incentive for correctional action. 

The study reported '^-^re ;-ou^ht to -provide data which would be use- 
ful in assesrjinn and i'nnrovin'^ instructional clirnate at the university 
level, "iecause faculty and students are intir.ately Involved in the 
teachinn-learnin<> nrocess each '^rcan vas questioned as to its perceptions 
of such a clxnate. The results of the atudy, ;is ?ubseauently stated, do 
provide sone directior. for rcforui and alco nay serve to stlnulate concern 
for Inorovenent. 

^ac^orcund of th^ ^^tujv 

Educational literature is rev^leto vLt\\ calls for attention to 
instruction. \s a recent illustration, the Carnef,lc Co'^nission on I!iV»^cr 
riducntion reported in 1V2 that 33 per cent of the underp:raduates sur- 
vevo:l \^ere very dissatisfied * or ' diKnatisf ied" x<rit!i the quality of 
classroon instruction and 4(^i per awit of the c*,raduate students believed 
such instruction to be .-^oor ' or ''fair. - 

Much confUc.ion and disa^^ree^nent are associated with the ratinp of 
courses and faculty !n?»n^crR by students. Review of the literature and 
examination of evaluation forns reveals considerable sinilarity of items 
to vhic'i students are asked to respond in a^nraisinfr instruction, 'luch 
less ±3 tnritten of the sirrnif icance or value of these items as viex^ed 
by students or faculty, aspocially the latter. 

The nresent study was conducted in the li*»ht cf these conditions and 
as an outftrowth of nore than a docade of administrative responsililitv 
for student rating of faculty -^enbers and the use of such rating in 
decision rM!:in<> on raapnointT.ant , prc-^otionj, salarv, tenure and related 
educational natters .2 This experience suo^restod that students are capable 
of def inin<» rather con;istently vjhat they consider to be strengths and 
^yeaknesses of f^iven instructional situations in a 5inr;le field of study, 
namely, professional education. 

Consectuertly, it appeared worthwhile to ascertain if students in 
many fields nir»ht be alln to describe what they considered to be an 
ideal Instructional clinate, t^^at is, orje conducive to effective and 
satipfyiuo; tanchinq; and learning. Further, it seemed reasonable to 
determine hov faculty members rai'^ht perceive the Mme climate. Hence, 



^ISI2, r:amnu.<;, ' B3rV/>ley • The Cirn^-rie Cbmrnission on I'.lrher 
'Education, 1972, n. 86 

O 2. ^.eported briefly in: Stephen P.onine, Decade of Experience trith 

ERIC Student Ratlu'^.s of Colle<^e Instruction,*' Phi Delta Kan^an, February 

1973, np. 415-lf. ' 
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this Jit'.idy was under ta"; '.en at the University of Color-3-*10; vi'itl: the vie^ir of 
doinc; a parallel ^/c's-xy of co:npu:')ity junior college l^v."5tructional clinate 
at a later date, ^his project,, involvlu-^ cornunity colle'"',as in fif-- 
tesn staten is now Uj-id-arwa}', 

The ••Tature o^f t ]}£ Study 

Th-fi current study v:as conducted over a r)ortion of t-;;o acadenic years. 
The attributes of instructiojird cii,Tiate v;ere determinod Initialiv hy 
as1:inr studeiits \.'h^t tliey considered to bs tho characteristics or condi- 
tions of an instructional situ::tion in which tliay ^elt hii^hly sa".ir.fiGd 
with the teaciilnc^. and hi'^J:]y rnotivated to study und learn- Tl\e converse 
of tills question also wv-us ^-j.nived, and r^tudonts ^Tere requested to sur^,p,est 
needed v.^iorovcnents of tcachinf^ and learnin^^ at the university level. 

A total of 316 under;^radu.ate and ^-^-aduate students 5 representinp; 
t-^>'enty-ttyo dc^artnents and collep:es of the University, conplcted the 
open.--3nd .'^.uestionnaire utilized- Analysis and synthesis of the free 
responses yielded "nnore than 125 statements of attributes j 30^e of vrhiich 
\-,Tcre voiced positively and others neoiativelyo S'jne referred to a singular 
attrii:.ute, vhile others Uver?. cornpourid in tlieir ^^^caniu•^,, The peueral for^ii 
of the student responses and the freciuency T'^ith 'i.-hich similar statenents 
appeared a^:reed , in tlie na i'.n, vith the .'iitudent perceptions of instruction 
mentioned earlier-*^ 

Consultation \7ith ^taddnts and faculty r^^.e,^T^ers helned to clarify 
some points in question and -resulted in the addition of so^e iteins to 
tire pool of attributes V ^.valuation forr-'-s in use at various coller;iate 
Institutions vere e};::inineJ to test furt-ier the ficone of this ^ool, 
Ti-irour^h subsequent consolidation and eliainatiou of ite.Tns a tentative 
qiu-r.tionnaire -^r.V' developed and tested with both faculty and .students, 
Th'"' final instrument include-1 71 pos.^:ible attribute^., effort beinp; made 
to state tliese in a •nianner vjhich reflected the orir^inal connotation, as 
T-yell as explicit meaninfT, of student responses, ^fany itens definti a 
condition uh.ich includes raore than one sinrrle characteristic, student 
responses frequently beiu(^ 'nade in this nanncr rather than in a precisely 
defined sinp.ular form. Personal ir.f on^nation vas sou^.ht fro^ each ?:espond- 
ent so that analysis of the data n.ijtht include attention to a number of 
variables. 

The student questionnaires wore adr.!inistered in university classes 
selected rrith tlie intent of obtainin--^ a broad distribution of respondents 
in terns of the personal variables. In addition to written directions 
in tj"ie instrument 5 oral instructions v^era ^iven in each class , and the 
questionnaires \}^x^ collect^td at the end of the class period or as 
ccnpleted* Student interest v?as hir-h and cooneration was excellent^ so 
that the ans*irer sheets were unusually ''clean.' 

A stratified randon s:i%:5le was taken of the facultv so as to provide 
a .oiood distribution of respondents in terms of the variables applicable 
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to thl'"> ^roup. The <iuer»tio;\naircs were sent to \ndi^'iiuals via cr'npus 
nail nnl tvo vnrltton folio urs, sur.-ilemeuted bv phona calls j were accon- 
plished. Faculty cooperation alr^o was encoara^in'^, Anon^^iity of all 
respondents, both faculty and student, vns na^Tl!tai^;ed • 

Tlie Ro gpond jnt Sanples 

A total of 1,237 stu»fr,nts r.ade ujjr»bie resnonso.-^ to tbo irtructurad 
nuertionnaire. A very r?ood ofiti^ate suf^'^^-sts that r-iis nu^l^or rey^rcsents 
at least 93 ^or cent of thoB^: who had an oonortunicy to participate. It 
vns aunounced in each class that *:>art1ciT)ation t.^is volmitnry: very f 
students chose not to do so md a fev; nade iion-usaMe rer^'^ons*BS# 

A total of 397 faculty 'ne'^v'>ers v/n.a involv^J . vhicl"' '^roun usahle 
resnon^^es i^ere received from r.''3 individuals for n (7.5 pox cent return. 
In neither p,rou'^ - ctti-'lent nor faculty - di! all r-^snondcnts ansv/er 
every item or nrovide all of the personal data. Tor tl.is reason, t>ie 
nunber o' re;-:';>ond ^nts varies sofsav^at fro^* one situation to another in 
the analysis of results. 
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OVERALL "iiV!^' O^orRiTlG OF MTRIBUT^'^ 



Prerrcnted here Is a rank or^.erinf* of the 71 attributes accordinf* 
to their relative si?nif:icanc2 to an effective instructional clinate as 
perceived by facixlty and students. So that e.<ich participant ni-^Iit rep:ister 
his personal nerceptionc, five choices x^ere provided fron vhich he T.ras to 
select one, indicatin<> for each attribute vhethor it: 

Contributes very ni'-^nlf icantlv to an effective instructional 
clinata. (0) 

C ontributes slf> nif ic antly to an <»ffectlve instructional 
clinate. (1) 

IIts y\o sir^r4fica£t positive or negative infl^i once on in:: true- 
tional clinate. (2) 

^g^tract? si9:ni£tc<-:>r.tly from an effective instructional climat". (3) 

Detracts ver y si'^^ntf ica ntly frori an effective instructional 
cliviate. (4) 

The fi'>urcs in n^rentheses indicate tV.o numerical value asslr^ned 
to each response as us^d in dGten.v'.nin^, *^ean F^corcs on each attribute for 
each respondent <^,roup. 7Vr. order, as presented in ^i'^uro i and Tn.ble I, 
is fron the 'lost significant attribute to the laast sij;nificant in ter^is 
of its contribution to an effective instructional clinate. lovjer 
the "lean Score » tha hi:»her the contribution and the rank order, adjust- 
m^^nts bcinfy nade to restate positively those attributes which appeared 
on the questionnaire in a ne'^ativc fom. 

Since most of the attributes rere su<T'te«:ted Initially by students as 
bein^r desirable, the 'generally positive responses were not unexpected. 
Variation in responses \7cre very evident, however, and these differences 
often were statistically significant. 

Sonc Overall Compa risons 

It is sonetrhat surnrisln'^ to note that faculty menbers frequently 
indicated a hip,her level of sinnificance for an attribute than did students. 
For example, faculty ''ean Score rating's reflect a nerceived hif^h^^r de«>ree 
of si^^nlf leant contrihtition for AA attributes, of vhich 27 are in the top 
thirty as ranked by faculty. Ar>on^ the top thirty attributes as ranked 
by students, faculty Mean ^ccres f^rxeeded those of students in 20 cases. 

Table I also Includes a ^ercentaje distribution of responses for 
each attribute as registered by faculty and students. It may be noted 
that the differences in distributions between these tvro <»rouns were 
statistically significant at tiio. .01 or higher level of confidence (usin<?, 
Ch'i Souare) for 49 attributes. Confidence levels are reported In the 
table for .05 and hij5^her leveln of confidence. 
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Of the T7>any ovr^rall differo.rces In. responr^e bstx/ecn faculty and 
studant *^roup5> sone ^.re particularly not(=V7orthy » Faculty mcT^bers 
ar;sip;ned much rrreater sif?:rif icanco .generally to student responsibility 
for learninr^; to active student involvenent and to hi'^U. standards of 
nerformancjn, than did students. The r.rportance oc tlier-.a and ralated 
corditions is supported fcy laarninp, theory. Addit.ionri} ;"-.-udy of student 
perceptions of tlicir ovna role in tlie instructional pro; cfJS and the 
associated reasons TniR^^t yield fruitful infcrnntio:- , It ii5" r^-ssibl'^, for 
exanple. that enph.^isis on tcocher responsil^ility ajui activity throughout 
elenientarv and secondary sc-iools has fostered a nore passive and l^ss 
perr,onally responsible stu^-r^T'it attitude tov»ard lenrrilur^ thr^n is de^irablr^. 

Faculty ers and students shared ";.?:-t!ral a-ree^er:t on the si';i>lf'- 
icancc of a v.u-rber of attributes that nay be classifier^ together' as dcalin.^^, 
v^lth iristructcr ':3 ncr5?onality or vjith teach.in^ hchavioc^„ More ij? sold 
later or ti:o clusterin'" of attributes* Faculty '•^-ai^bcrs stressed the 
s:L;niif icance of a nunber attributes; which, placi?. -^\uch respoiisiblllty 
unci then, for G-:;ar:iple ^ c::^ *ce*""ar*is studcint;". lenrnxiv sonethivi", important, 
l^eepino; appointments and neetin*^-; ci'.'.ei?e8, ca;:e vAxl\ orr^anlEation of 
courses and exair^inations.^ and t^»e handling'; of quer>tion5, '"Jn V\e otlier 
band 5 students piacRd ^reater sif^nif icance tbau did faculty on the attain- 
■/iient of personal objectives and cn thr-j credibility and usefulness of 
co;.ir:^-?-3 - 

Cltiss size anpeared not to be re9;a>rded as of r,ucb relvitive irr.portaace 
a;non^^, attributes, in :5-^!.te nf its relatio:^sbin to the individualization 
of instruction, '"'hiie students f r^^rraont j.v eMcressed th-? vish to have 
nany clectrive courses available:^ t'-ey did not '^iva h.i'^i; priority to having; 
courses •Generally elective* Flexible student n<>rforTnance requirements and 
"ass-fa-f.1 opcions x-jeve relatively lov; on the students' list^ rep.ardless 
of occasionil cla'nor to tbe ccntrarv. 
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HAHll ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES 0? Ar E^priCTIVK IlinirPCTIOi^AL 



Percenta?i;e Distribution 
F/Rl S/r1 Attribittes of ^v-sponses^ 



a b c d e 



1 


1 


In:^triictors aro t?ell prepared 
for their classes. (.Ol)-'' 


■f3 
S 


76.5 
63. 1 


21.6 
32 . 7 


1.5 

2 « 3 


1 


.4 

,1 


0 
.4 


2 


4 


Instructors are Gutiuu'^iaEtic 
about their courses, (.01) 


F 
c; 


65.4 
C>0,1 


32.8 

32.6 


■ ,4 
.-4,5 


1 


0 
0 

D ^ 


.4 

,3 


3 


5 


Instructors knew their field 
of specialization very well, 
(.01) 


F 
S 


67.5 

57,6 


29 . 5 
34 . 0 


2.G 

f>.7 


1 


0 
.2 


.4 
.6 


4 




Instructors are sincerely 
into-re.sted in students and 
respect thctn individuals. 


F 
S 


64 . Ci 
57.5 


29.1 
34.0 


6.3 
5.3 




.7 


0 

1.1 


5 


19 


Instructor's presentations 
and questions are ctiou^.ht- 
provokin.5. ( oOOl) 


F 
p 


60,1 
42.7 


37 ,3 
44.0 


2,2 


3 


0 
,2 


.4 
.6 


6 


3 


Instructors ate dynamic and 
Gner-3;etic . 


s 


61.6 
59.3 


33.''- 

33, r> 


4.5 
5,1 


1 


.4 
.7 


0 
.2 


7 


30 


Students assume nuch personal 
responsibility for their 
learning;. ( ,001) 


F 
<; 


ei.8 

36.9 


31.8 
45.0 


3.7 

13.0 


4 


.2 


0 
.9 


3 


2 


Instructors knov7 ho^? to teach F 
as vjell as what to teach c S 

Continued 


56.0 
69.2 


37.7 

23.0 


5.2 

4.4 


2 


.7 
.3 


.4 

1,1 


1. 




faculty rank. S/R = student rank* 


Rank by 


Mean Scores. 









2, a = contributes very si.qnif leant ly 
b ~ contributes sicjnificantly 

c - has no significant positive or nef^ative influence 
d - detracts significantly 
e ~ cletracts very sic.nif icantly 
3c . F = faculty distributions. S student distributions 

A.; 'Level of confidence indicated when .05 or t\i':';her for differences in distribu-- 
■ tion of responses between faculty and students. 
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—TABLE I (Continued) - P'2^ccnta''e 'I'istribution ^ 

r/R R/R Attributes oK TJcs-^rnres 



20 53 ^xnni nations and otirer course 3C.9 59.0 

requirsnents are 'Jorth^Thile S 29.7 41.6 
•ind reasonable 5n tli::ir 
exnectations . (.001) 



21 43 Students are actively involvert ? 

In the instruction?.l process; S 
t!.ey are not ".erely listeners. 
(.01) 



47.8 38. S 
35.3 43.0 



22 17 Lectures > laboratory Cdxy^<^ri- F 37.7 55.2 
once, recitations, r?adinv».3 S 42.1 48.1 
and related teachin ; leaniinn; 
endeavor f;ra "g11 coordinated. 
(.02) 



3.4 
15.2 



.7 

9.3 



10.8 2.2 
15.8 4.7 



7.1 0 
6.3 2.4 



0 

4.3 



.4 
1.1 



0 

1.1 



23 34 Instructors di^scuss recent dev-F 

elop-nents in their field of f- 
specialization. (.01) 

24 42 'iarl.in<> and ^I'^din" arr> p 

cloirly exY>lair.od and acccn- S 
Tilishcd fairlv and impartially. 
(.001) 



39.6 52.2 

32.7 49.6 



3?. 8 51.5 
37.4 41.9 



7.5 ,7 n 
13.8 3.5 .5 



7.9 A 
13.5 4.5 



.4 

2.6 



25 


31 


Lectures add to and complcTnent 


V 


40.4 


50.6 


7.5 


1.1 


.4 






textbooks and rcfcrc-.nces. 


S 


33.5 


4'>.3 


12.6 


3.2 


1.^ 






(.02) 












26 


51 


Students are encoura^.ed to 


F 


41.9 


46.8 


10.1 


1.1 


0 






work indencndently. (.001) 




?.2.9 


kl.l 


23.5 


5,4 


1.0 


27 


7 


'itudents are attainin'^ zo^.'^ 


F 


40.0 


49.8 


9.4 


.8 


0 






the personal ob,iectives uhich 


S 


52.2 


37.0 


8.3 


2.2 








they had in mind in selectin?: 


















the courses they tahe. (.001) 














28 


8 


Courses a:e credible, nieanin-»- 


F 


43. T) 


43.2 


11.7 


1.1 


.4 






ful, relevant and useful. 


S- 


56.4 


30.4 


9.6 


2.4 


1.1 






(.001) 














29 


54 


Instructors do orif.inal and 




41.8 


44. S 


11.9 


1.5 


0 






creative v.otV. ther-.selves. 


s 


21.1 


44.5 


30.5 


3.0 


.9 






(.001) 














30 


39 


Instructors regularly inform 


F 




52.6 


9.7 


1.5 


0 






students of their prof^.ress and S 


34.4 


47.2 


12.9 


3.4 


2.1 



perfomance- they reinforce 
student learnin<», (.05) 



TAF>LE I (Continu/^d ) m 



^•'•:rcentar,e Distribution 
F/R S/R Attributer. of ^Vjsponses 



b 



31 



Instructors con'-^are cmd con- F 30.3 62.5 6.0 Id 0 
trast the iinplicatiouf} of S 31.0 5.i.6 11,1 2ol .2 
various theories . 



32 18 ^xatTti""iations and ot'rar vritten. 

assi^nnent:.; are returned 
pronptiy to students and -lis- 
cuScSGd v^ith thOT.o (.0'')1) 

33 34 Instructors re'^.ularly seek 

feedla'ck from studep-ts about 
tba courses tliay toacb. rmd 
tbeir teacliin^^* ( ,02) 

34 15 Inr,tructors have an interest-- 

in«^ style of classroo^-^, 
nresentation. ( 



31.3 60.1 
44.0 43.7 



44.1 44.3 



8 c 2 0 
7.2 2.2 



9.0 



.4 
1.3 



34.7 5^.^.5 9.3 .7 .7 
34.9 4o.2 14.6 3.2 1.1 



.4 0 
2.5 lol 



35 


21 


Instructors are re^idily acces- 
siblci to students out of ■ 
ciasn. (/^Ol) 


F 
S 


29 
39 


.5 
.3 


• 6C,8 
50.0 


8 
6 


.6 
.5 


,4 
2.8 


.7 
1.5 


36 


26 


Instructors are personable and 
have, a sense of hu'.^or. (-05) 


]? 

s 


23 
34 


.1 
.5 


52.4 


9 
10 


.0 

.3 


.7 

1.9 


0 
.4 


37 


27 


Instructors utiliza coac^nts 
and f nets from related 


s 


22 
20 


r. 
o o 

^2 


72.0 
59 .6 


5 
n 


.2 

.4 


0 

1.5 


0 
.2 



fieldr.. (.01) 



38 



yiifrh ritandards of rerfornance 
are recuired oJ fitudents. 
(.001) " 



33,3 50.9 
11 o 3 37.4 



12.7 2,2 J 
25. 5 17.0 4,3 



39 



40 



40 



Freshman and sopliomore classes F 
are tauc.ht by associate pro - S 
fessors and full professoro, 
as w?.il an hv personnel in lower 
academic rankr. •. (,0''^1) 

Instructors frequently or F 
aluays invite criticism of S 
their o\m Idaas . 



34.6 45.5 
28.4 34.7 



30.3 55.1 
34,3 47.3 



16.9 1.5 1.5 
24.0 9.3 3.6 



10.1 3,4 1.1 
10,8 5.2 1.9 



41 36 Instructors clarify thinkins F 
by p,ivinf» reasons for their S 
ques tions , 



21.5 (r.6.4 
26.3 GO.O 



11.3 .8 
11.3 1.8 



0 
.6 



■Continued- 



TA^LF. I (Continued) 



F/P. S/R Attrilmtes ' ' 









a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


42 


55 


^•!xellence j.n teachin-^ is "p* 


34.0 


A7.0 


13.8 


3.0 


2.2 






'x;ei^lited -fiaavily by the S 


:i.5 


35,2 


21.6 


6.7 


4.9 






Univcri'ltv in Jeter .inin^; 
















salary Lncrenartfj* Tiro motion and 
















teri-urc for faculty. (.001) 












43 


32 


Instructors sunmris'; ^aior F 


23.9 


53, '^^ 


16.0 


1.5 


0 






points fro^ucntlv. (.01) f. 


3?. 5 


50.8 


12.7 


2.8 


1.1 


44 


4 A 


Irfitructoro utilize ntudents* 7 


24.1 


5S.G 


14.3 


3.0 


0 






personal intere?tp \i\ inr.truc-S 


27.2 


?2.6 


15.3 


3.2 


.7 






tional situations* 












4j 


45 


Classroon procedures Include F 


2f*.5 


53.4 


15.9 


3.8 


.4 






nuch free and open discussion, S 


23.3 


46.7 


10.1 


5.8 


1.1 


46 


23 


Special academic and related F 


19.1 


65.2 


14.6 


.4 


.7 






counseling are available to S 


38.3 


48.5 


10.8 


1.6 


.8 






: students vho need it* (,001) 












47 


29 


A veil balanced variety of F 


25.5 


51.1 


19.5 


3.4 


0 






instructional techniques is S 


39.9 


42.0 


12.9 


3.5 


1.9 






used by instructors > including 
















such thing s as au»lio-vi?:ual 
















aids, case studies, fioAd trips 
















and resource personnel as i ppropriate 














to the p;iven course. (.001) 












48 


33 


Instructors maintain a friendly, F 


22.8 


54.1 


21.6 


1.5 


0 






Informal c las jrooia atnosphere. S 


35.2 


45.3 


15.7 


2.6 


1.2 






(.001) 












49 


56 


Instructors are very knovjl- F 


18.4 


61.7 


17.7 


2.3 


0 






adgeable in fields otluir than S 


19.7 


50.0 


21.8 


6.7 


1.8 






th2ir ovm. (.001) 












50 


20 


Many elective courses are avail- F 


17.5 


60.1 


20.5 


1.9 


0 






able to students. (.COl) S 


33. S 


49.3 


10.0 


1.5 


.4 


51 


49 ./Classes usually Gnroll not F 


23.9 


42.9 


22.2 


4.1 


1.9 






more than 35-40 students. S 


32.0 


36.4 


21.9 


5.9 


3.8 



52 50 Instructors do their v/orlc in F 23.1 50.7 23.1 1.5 1.5 
cooperation V7ith othera and S 24.9 44.5 24.4 4.9 1.4 
frequently discuss their courses 
or teaching with others. 



TAHLE I (Continued) 

Percentase Distribution 
F/R S/R Attributes of Rcspoases 









a 


b 


c 


d 




r 


h7 


Rencdial or developnentil ? 


21.1 


54.1 


19.9 


2.6 


2.3 






iiu;tructic;n ia basic s'.ills, S 


30.1 


42.1 


21.3 


4.2 


1.8 






such as readin*^, writin?, math- 
















ei.atics and speecii is readily 
















available to those needing, it. (.01) 












54 




Sr>ecial "'jroup heir sessions" F 


13.3 


62.1 


22.7 


1.1 


.8 






are provided for students S 


27.9 


52.6 


13.4 


3.0 


1.1 






ncadin<* them. (.001) 
















Tri?.vMual tutorial assistance F 




f " , 5 


22.0 


1.1 


1.1 






is readily av?.ilaM.'^ to th.ose ^ 




54.7 


12.5 


2.R 


.8 






\i\.o need it. (.^iOl) 
















Loun'>es or other suitable set*- F 


14 .3 


50.0 


27.1 


2.3 


.4 






tinf>s are available for s^all ^ 


2&.8 


45.3 


24.2 


1.5 


2.2 






'^rou^^, both for class related 
















r?.nd for purely social pumosos. 
















(.O'u) 












57 


46 


T!',are is much or.portunity for F 


20,0 


45.3 


29.3 


4.5 


.4 






free reading r^nd study of ? 


20.4 


44.4 


19.8 


4.9 


1.5 






topics of studentfi' oTni choice 
















in the courses offered. (.COi) 












53 


57 


There are -^.ar// snail classes F 


26.3 


34.2 


33.1 


4.5 


1.9 






cnrollin«r no nore than 3-10 r 


31.9 




25.6 


7.9 


3.3 






ntud<mtR. (.01) 












59 


62 


lar^e classes enroll more F 


20.7 


37.2 


36.8 


5.3 


0 






than 100 students. (.01) F 


21." 


35.3 


30.9 


7.5 


4.5 


60 


64 


Instructors are con-^n^nial with F 


12.7 


44.4 


42.2 


.4 


.4 






their collearucr;. (.'^.l) S 


12.7 


3 -.7 


49.1 


2.2 


1.4 


61 


68 


Instructors are sou^'h.t by col- ^ 


16.4 


39.9 


49.7 


\.'} 


1.1 






lear'.ues for advice on S 


9.0 


28.1 


53.9 


6.8 


2.2 






research and publications. (.001) 












62 


71 


Lectures do no^ folloT-r text- F 


16.2 


38.1 


33.1 


6.8 


.8 






hooks very closely. (.001) S 


9.2 


25.9 


40.0 


20.3 


4.7 


63 


58 


Instructors are not aloof In F 


16.2 


40.. G 


30.1 


10.9 


2.3 






their relationships ^*itb S 


25.9 


39.9 


23.6 


R.3 


2.4 



Students. (.01) 

C ontinued 



TABLE I (Continued) 



S/R Attributes Porcenta'^e Distribution 15 

of Responses 



64 



63 



r>5 



67 



68 



6^^ 



70 



71 



50 



61 



65 



67 



52 



70 



^'?'^>er.'^ ethnic minority F 
Pirouns arc* anoloyevi is facul- S 
ty neribers , a<l''-:ini3tratbrs rind 
counselors. (.02) 

Courrics are ^er.ernl!^.v elective F 
r either th.in lein^^ required. S 
(•001) 



1?.7 

20.3 



10.2 
?3.4 



31,3 



8.8 
IP. 7 



13.2 
26.7 



C.4 
23.1 



r.tudents -"n cl.is?3cs arc not V 
^3xpectnd to perforri at the S 
saric level and rate of pro- 
f^ress. (.05) 

Students are pijmittad to F 
proce<-;d at their ^ -n rate, S 
connl^tin^ a course* in a shorter 
period if they iTioh. or ta'-inc^ 
lon^.er ar» necc::3ary. (.^^'"'1) 

Students have opnortunxty to F 
contract and wor' for »lven S 
'grades, such as \, or C, by 
doin?; t^'.o quantity -^n^ nuality 
of uov: snocificallv nr ascribed 
as a fixed standard for such 
<>rride, (.001) 

Instructors are Invol'^ri.'l in ^ 5.2 
non-acadenic canpur activities S 11. 
that affect f^tuder.ts. (.001) 

CtUilents nay elect to ta! s a ^ 8.3 
nu^iVcr of clashes on a pass- S 29.6 
fail or ps?s-no na!^*^ option. 
(.001) 

Instructors provide much public F 3.7 
nervice to a-^encies and p-'^ople 5 5.4 
off campuo. (.'^'3) 



33.1 

43.1 



A4.1 
39.6 



30.'' 
35.9 



30.1 
34.0 



23.6 
23.5 



32.7 
3C.9 



26.2 
IS. 2 



51.1 
43.1 



^7.0 
24.0 



31. 3 
26.3 



37.0 
23 .1 



A3. 2 
23.0 



54.4 
49.2 



39.1 
24.6 



58.1 
65.0 



3.0 
3.7 



7.5 



13.4 
13.6 



15.5 
12.2 



11.8 



4.5 
7.2 



13.5 
6.6 



10.1 
9.1 



1.9 
3.7 



1.1 
1.9 



3.4 
3.7 



3.4 
4.0 



4.5 
7.2 



2.2 
3.4 



6.4 
2.4 



1.9 
?..3 



C1L\PTER III 
ATTRT^/uTF. CU.IST^RS AMD iyT>:R?.ElATTO"Tl"I?S 



Consideration of the Individual attributes as prrssentod in Fip^ure 1 
and Ta1>l^ I provides a ^>ood overall r.lcture of uiiat faculty and students 
perceive to be an effective Instructional clinate. "owever further study 
of interrelationships seemed desiral le, parf 'culariy as rc^ardji t>.e con- 
struction and u'-.c o^" asscssno.nt Instruments to be e^nnloye:! vii:h indivi- 
dual classroom situations. 



Hased on the lud^enr of the researcher ^ the 71 attributes v.'ere 
classified into seven clust:*rs as follov3 



instructor's Per!=onality 


(I^) 


5 


attributes 


Inci true tor- otuderit '^.elatlon.ships 




8 


attributes 


Student's L^arnin"^ Dehavior 




7 


attributes 


Inntructor ' 3 Teac^-.in?* Behavior 


(IT;'.) 


29 


attributes 


Instructor's Othor ^ieliavior 


(lOi^) 


3 


attributi^s 


Course and Administrative Provisions 


(CAP) 


17 


attributes 


•jru lent Outcomes 




2 


attributes 



This nlacemetit ro*^lects considr>ration of student response in the 
initial derivation of attri^nites, an-^lysi-^ of existing i>?'^cs*^.ncnt instru-- 
ments anJ nast exneri^nce. mth student ratin^^, o^ criirses r,\d faculty. 
Other clu'^iterc or scales of nttrihut^.s nay be found in the literature*^ 



Faculty and r>tudent ^ er>nonse ^y riu sterr ? 



Cluster "lean Scores \;cra determined for each responder*t p.roup usin'* 
the follovin|> scale of valuer, xrhich is reversed fro^n t?:at used for Fi<^ure 
1 and ^a^.l^^ I: 



4 Contributes very «i<»nif icantly 
3 Contributes sir;nif icantly 
2 His no si'^nif icatit influence 
1 detracts ?^if^nif icartly 
0 Datractfj vary si<^if icaAtly 

M.can Scores, ran> order of clusters and the sipnlficance of differences 
of 'Ie.?ns were as follows:: 



Cluster Faculty Meaa ^ ^^rd: Student tean &^ Rank Siy. . of !)if f , 

?0 3.369 1 3.345 1 C7S) 

IT^'. 3.239 2 3.148 2 (.001) 

IP 3.2-^3 3 3.108 3 (.001) 



4. For an exanple, see: Kenneth E. ^ble. The ^ icoRnttion and I ivaluatto n 
of Teac hinp, ^'aFhington, D.C«: American Association of University 
Pro"fesi;ors, 1970, pp. 90-9?. 
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Clus ter " 'acuit y Mean & Rank Student [^r^_ Pank Slf> > of DifX. 
(continued) 

TSR 3.086 i 3.n7^> 4 Cl/S) 

2.502 5 2.734 6 (.O'Ol) 

CAr 2.8^5 fi 5 (.015) 

/-.718 7 2.44? 7 (.nool) 



''It^ one excG'^tion (CA^^) Cluster 'lean Scores on faculty resnonses 
^•!ere so^newhnt bl'^her than those of students. RanV order of cluster- is 
the oane for ench <rroun, except for a svrltch of :^T/^^ and CA?. 

Differences of Clurter >an Scores ::ere f^tudicd separately within 
each resnondent n:roup. ^'it-: ths faculty, thcn'.^ differences rere statisti- 
cally si'rniflcant at tho .01 or bipher level of confidervc:^ e>:cent as 
botx-een JT?. and IP and ar, hot^^een and CAP. ^'itV. students, the 
diffarences of Mean ^core«; wore sinilarly sifnificant oxcepf. as bet'-enn 
IT" and T.P and as betxjeen IS^ and I?. Thes.3 statistical results su^r^rest 
the problem t/hich the researcher had in assio;nin?^ some attributes rather 
arbitratily to one cluster rnther than anoth'^r. 

Intercorrelations aTnon<» the clusters alr>o ^^ere deterniued separately 
for faculty and student '^roups. 



F acult y 





so I"^, 


IP 


ISR 




CAP 


lOB 


so 


(.529) .433 




.339 




.431 


.133 


ITH 


(.889) 


.567 


.607 




.63f. 


.363 


IP 




( .5r6) 


.Aai 


.270 


.478 


.385 


ir.i? 






(.629) 


.A;' 5 


.sno 


.237 


SLB 








(.57Q) 


.567 


.196 












(.705) 


.305 



ERIC 



respondents . 



no (.520) 
TTB 

TP 
IS? 

CAP 
103 



f ip,ures 


arnear In 


parentlv? 


sis for 


both <rroups 


of 




Students 








ITB 


IP 


ISR 


SLB 


CAP 


lOR 


.627 


.472 


.512 


.381 


.300 


.27b 


(.917) 




.743 


.53'^ 


.302 


.441 




(.58S) 




.331 


.605 


.414 






(.72'>) 


.43!^ 


.714 


.301 








(.432) 


.522 


.370 










(.303) 


.412 












(.500) 
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By considertnf> the raliability coefficients to^?.ther vrlth Cluster '^ean 
Scores, rind noting cluster intercorreljtions one nay o;ain an inpression of 
vrticre enDhanis nay be laced anon^r the clujjter.9 in devclopln'* aJ=?se5-nont 
lnstru?^.ents, attention also peine; f^iven tc the '^urnoses of such assessment, 
Anon^^ other factors, the nu'her o^ attributes in a cluster dou'-Jtless 
influences the reli^Mlity, ^^hlch relationship shoulJ not ^3 net>lectcd in 
dcvelopin'y a53S3Ssnent instrunents. The hif;h Mean Score for Student Outcomes 
(SO) and tlte c^li^Mllty co<=»<^Flcf .entr, for tl'.is two-iton cluster, for example, 
su^^^est that further ^^.^vclopnent of t^^is cluster to include '^ore itc-^^; ni.<^ht 
be vorth\7'^ilc. Further insight into t'.e selection o? specific attributes is 
provvded by analysis iThich f-i^icates hov; tho '^em Score of each attribute 
correlntar. vlth the Cluster lean Score. 



A nalys is of A^*:r ihut^£5 in Cluster s 

Clusters and the attributes ?n each annear baloT-: In ranh order of Cluster 
ne.m *^ccrcs based on faculty respoases. Clur.ter Mean '"cores arc provided, 
to'>other rith reliability coefficients, the latter fi'rures in parenthesis. 

'^ollo^/incr each .-attribute the ^acuity 'Tean Score and the Student ''ean 
Score apnoar, separated by a slash narh* Faculty Mean Score/Student Mean 
Score. FolloT-'inr; this entry, and in parentVesls, are fi'^ures for faculty 
aaJ students i.nilcatin? the correl^ation of eac^: attriSute Mean Score with 
th3 Cluster Moan Score- (^acuity cor^elition/stur'ent correlation). 

A. Student ^^utcores Mean ^= 3,36: /3 »345 (,529/. 520) 

1. Students are learninf* ronethinr^ important in the courses they take, 
3.45/3.2; (.3rV.35) 

2. Students are att^inin^^ "one of the norsonal obl-^ctives v/hich thfiy had 
in nind in taMncr th« course. 3.2<>/3.3? (.3P/.35) 

3e Instr::ctor' s Teaching /.ehaviLor - Mean ^« 3.239/3. iA8 (.389/. 917) 

1. Instructors are v;ell nrepared for their classes. 3.74/3.57 (.59/. 59) 

2. Instructors Unov their field of specialization very well. 3.04/3.47 
(.33/.S4) 

3. Instructors* presentations and questions are thoun;ht provokinp;. 
3.57/3.25 (.60/. 60) 

4. Tne true tors hnov^ horr to teach as well as t;! at to teach. 3.48/3.57 
(•52/ .65) 

5. Instructors explain cle^rlv and are easy to understand and follov. 
3.46/3.36 (.52/. 70) 

6. Instructors soeak clearly and can easily be heard. 3.42/3.38 
(.4Q/.55) 



1^ 

7. Courses utilize ^t^ll T.nritton, appropriate aiu' lnti^,rortin^ hooJ-r^ and 
related rf.ference naterir.l. 3.39/3-3:' (.7'^/. 65) 

3. Instructors are carefvl and orocls-i iu *:r! jT.Tcrin-^ ^unrttions. 3.35/3.20 
(•53/. 60) 

J. Courses are ^:oll or'^anlzod vlth clearly specif io.^ objectives, asr>i^,nnonts, 
requirenents nml related I' lrninj^ aids. '^.35/3.09 (.57/. ^7) 

10. Instructors present other -joints of view as veil as their o ra. 3.3A/3.30 
(.57/. 60) 

11. Fxaninatlon and other course requlrenent*3 are T'orthvhile and reasonnblo 
in their ex:)ectntionf:. 3,32/2.83 (.Ar>/,3r) 

12. T^ectureSj, laboratory experiences , reci Cations, ro-idin^s OMd related 
teichinc--leaniin<7 endeavor are v;'^ll coordinated. 3.31/3.23 (.63/. 65) 

13. Instructors discuss recent dovelopricnts in their field of specialization. 
3. 31/'^.. 10 {All An) 

1A» Mar:'in?» an«1 j>radin» are clearly expl-^lned and acconplished fairly and 
i v^artiallv. 3.3C/3.07 (.45/. 51) 

1*". L::ctures add to and corrlnnent texts and references. 3.30/3.12 
(.37/. 46) 

lf«. "instructors re^^ularly infom students their proPiress and they reinforce 
Gtudcat learnin;^ 3.2/:/3.00 (.3:7.^4) 

17. Instructor 3 connnre and contra^:t the iyv>licar:ionr5 of various theories. 
3.22/3.15 (.53/. 53) 

13, Txaninations and other vrritten assirnnents are returned promptly to 
f^fudents and discussed v7ith t^p.m. 3.22/3.27 (.5^^7.-5) 

19. lac true tors have an interesting": stvle of classroor^. presentation. 
3.21/3.23 (.42/. 62) 

20. Ir.structors utilize concents and facts fron rel-itnd fields. 3.18/3.1(? 
(.53/. 56) 

21. Instructors ^renucntly or always invite criticism of their ovra ideas. 
3.10/3.03 (.24/. 30) 

22. Instructors clarify thinhin© by j?:ivin*T reasons for their questions • 
3.-^^/3.09 (.55/. 52) 

23. Instructors sunnnarize major points frequently. 3.15/'>.ll (o4V.53) 

24. Instructors utilize students ner.jonal interests in instructional 
'^.ituat ions . 3 . 04/ 3 . 02 ( . 35/ . 5 3) 
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Classroon procedure:"! include n-LUch free air^i coen discussion. 3,02/2,95 
(.41/. A3) 

A \rell balanced variety of instructional techniqueri is used by instructor 
Including' such thinr^n as audia--''isual aid^:, cslz-.i studi-^S; field trips 
anr] resource nerscanol ^ as Anpropriatf* to the '^iven course. 3.00/3.14 
(•48/o5'0 

Instructorc do tlieir wor': in cooperation -rith others and frequently 
discuss t'ieir courser; or tdchin^ with collea<Tues. 2.93/2„S7 (.31/. 26) 

There is \-.uch opportunity tor free readin'^ and study of topics of 
students/ o\7n choice 5n the courses offered, 2.30/2^95 (.3o/.46) 

Lectures do not ^ollo^^ t.-xtbooks very clcsclyo 2.62/2 = 15 (-,07/-. 12) 

I nstructor's P erson ality Mean r =3.208/3cl03 (. 566/. 583) 

Instructors are er: thusiastic about tlieir course:^. 3.05/3*49 (.40/. 52) 

Tnstructorr. ^ire dynair.ic ^mrl energetic, 3. 56/3^50 (.33/ .47) 

Instructors are nerr^onahle and liave a sense of ?iunor. 3 c 18/ 3*1^ 
(.4^/. 40) 

Instructors are very hnoviedi^eabie in fields other than their oto., 
2,^^6/2.79 (.22/. 18) . 

Instructors are coitp;enial v;ith their collea^^uesc 2.6';/2.55 (.24/. 22) 

Ins;tructor~Student Rel ationships - ^V-.-in d= 3 . "'56/3 c 076 (.629/. 72)) 

Instructors are sincerely interested in students and respect then as 
ind ivirhials „ 3 < 58 / 3 . 45 ( . 4 2 / . 6 1 ) 

Instructors realize T;hen i^tudents are bored or confused. 3*45/3.37 
(.3S/>53) 

lustructorr^ arc conscientious in heepinf> appointtrients T'7ita students and 
in raeetino their classes. 3.44/3.20 (,22/„39) 

Instructors regularly seeh. fcedbach from students about the courses they 
teach and t'.ieir teacliinn;. 3,22/3.11 (.40/. 46) 

Instructors are readily available to students out of class. 3,13/3 c 23 
(.42/. 55) 

Instructors maintain a friendly? informal cins'^»rooTn a trio .sphere. 
2.28/3ai (.36/. 35) 
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7. Instructors are not aloof In their relationshi'.->s T;ich students. 

2.53/2. 7C (.31/. 33) 

8. Instructors are involved in non-academic canous activities that affect 
students. 2.25/2.3G (.10/.1'3) 

E. Student's Learnin -' Beha vior - Mean ^ » 2.902/2.734 (.579/. 482) 

1. Studeat:s assuj^a muc i :^^rr>»on3l responsibility for their o\<n learning. 
3.53/3,13 (.35/. 30) 

2. Students ar<* actively involved in the instructional Process; they are 
not raorely xisteneris. 3.31/3.C7 (.46/. 33) 

3. Students are encoura^,?d work independently. 3,30/2.86 (.34/. 38) 

4. IIio,h standards o£ performance are required of students. 3.14/2.33 
(-.12/. 06) 

5. Students in classes are not expected to perfom at the sanie level and 
rate of progress. 2.41/2.52 (.2v^/.08) 

f>. Students are pernitted to proceed at th':^ir own rate, completinj; a course 
in a shorter period if they -/iahj or takin'^ lon^^'ir as necessary. 
2.35/2.65 (.44/. 34) 

7. Students have opportunity to contract and x^ork for p,ivcn grades, such 
as A, B or C, by doino; c!ie quantity and quality of r^rork specifically 
prescribed as a fixod standard for suc^ prades. 2.27/2.55 (.43/. 19) 

F. Course and Adninistrative Pro^/lsions - Tlean ^ « 2.895/2.964 (.755/. 803) 

1. Library and other 'natorlals are provided in sufficient quantities and 
are reidily available to stalents. 3.44/3.28 (.33/. 49) 

2. Classrooms and laboratories are ad^iquate for instruction, rell enuipnr^d 
and free of outside distractions. 3.39/3.22 (.41/. 49) 

3. Courses are cr^.olMe, '^^ei^ In^ful, relevart and useful. 3.28/3.30 
(•37/. 51) 

4. ^resh^an and son'.o'norc cl^^sses are taurht associate and full profes- 
sorSi as veil as bv personnel in lov/er acadenic ranks. 3.10/2.75 
(.21/. 23) 

5. 'Excellence in teaching? is v^ei<'.hted heavily by the University in 
detemininT salary increases, nromotion .und tenure for the faculty. 
3.07/2.82 (.30/. 24) 

6. rn<5Cial acadonic and related counselin<^ are available to students x7ho 
need it. 3. a/3.22 (.40/. 50) 

Q 7. Many elective courses aro available to students. 2.93/3.25 (.41/. 39) 
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8. Olasr3r5 u.Qually enroll -ot 'nore than stuclr^nts. 2.93/2.fi7 (.lo/.46) 

9. "lerc^ial or develonr.<^.ntal Instruction In basic ?:-.;.lls, such as roadln<t» 
TTritinr*,, mathen^at^cs and soeec'i, is rc^idily nvailr;ble to those needing, 
it. 2.89/2.94 (.33/. 55) 

10. Sncci?! '<»roun help se^Gions** are provided for studentr, needing* t::cni. 
2.86/3.07 (.45/. 53) 

lit Individual tutorial assistance is roadwJy availrihle to those who need 
it. 2.33/3.G3 (.5?/. 53) 

12. Loan'i;es or other suitable informal sottin^T*^ arc available for small 
»rou'*s, both for class-related and for nurely social pur?>03es. 2.32/ 
2.^3 (.43/ .43) 

13. "^here are manv 3ni?.l clnnses enrollinfr nore than 8-10 students. 
2.70/2.7^ (e35/.41) 

14. 'To larre clar,3e.^ erroll nore than 100 ctudents. 2.73/2.63 (.23/. 24) 

15. ^'-^nbers of ethnic minoritv ©touns rare c^^.nloyed as faculty ne.'nbers, 
administrators and counselors. 2.50/2.59 (.46/. 37) 

ir. Courses are renerally elective rather than bGin«: required. 2./'2/2.78 
(.3:1/. 20) 

17. Ftudentn nav elect to ta!.e a nunber of courses on a pass-fail or pass- 
no nass option. 2.23/2,?5 (.42/. 27) 

G. Tnr^tructor's Other nohavlor • '^-an ^ « 2.710/2.445 (.512/. 500) 

1. Instructors do ori<-inil and creative wor: t'.owselv^s . 3.27/2.82 (.37/. 30) 

2. Instructors are scuf^ht hv colleaf»,u'vs for advice on research and publi- 
cation. 2.55/2.3S (.42/. 36) 

3. Instructors provide *^iuch '^ublic service* to a<».encies and neople o^f-canpus. 
2.20/2.15 (.21/,2«) 

^H'^her Mean Scores identify attributes considered hy faculty nembers 
and «?tudents to be nore sif>niflcan" as contributor?, to an effective instruc- 
tional clinate. Reliability scores for clusters rf»ay be reduced very little 
TThen \yise choices are made in selecting* a smaller number of attributes for 
use in a «»iven assessment situation. For exarf\ple, by reducing, the nunher 
of attributes under Instructor's Teachin<» T.ehnvior (11*1) by one-half, the 
reliability for the student '^roun would drop only fron .917 to about .85, 
dependinc* upon the items eli'^iinated. A further reduction to only one fourth 
of tho ori':jnal number of attributes in the T*^^. cluster Trould place the 
rellnMlity at a'.out .74. Cluster reliabilities ^.I'rht he increased somewhat 
by ell^dnatin^ attributes v/lth a near zero or negative correlation with 
Cluster T?enn Scores. 



CT^APTER IV 



n-^TET?/vCTION OF PERSr^^-IAX FACULTY VARIABLES AVJD REf.POni^ES . ' 

Individual responses to the attributes Tfere analyzed in terms of 
personal variables for botVj l acuity and students j a report on the former 
beinr* made here J Usin^ Chi, Square, differences in the distribution of 
responses si^.uificaut at the *05 or higher 3.evel of confirteaca ^7ere noted 
and studied for such substantive si^i^nif icance as thev inirdit have for the 
assessment and. improveTient of instructional clinate. 

Frequency distribution tables based ii.; T-ri^^^^ categories often yielded 
no cases in one or more rows or columns since relatively fev; faculty racmbers 
posseivrced certain personal variables « For excitnnlej soj-ie ap.e *i;roups included 
no respondents and thf» number of ninority group faculty members 'at the 
University is not very larn;e. As a result ^ collapsed cate«>ories vrith expected 
numbers greater than one frequently viere used here, althour^ii ori^^^inal cate- 
pjOries were examined for such additional inforination as they might provide. 

■rj.r^ltt personal variabilis of faculty members rare considered in analyzing* 
their responses. The number of attribute-^ for v:hicb statistically significant 
differences in response (•''5 or higher level of confidence) were as fol.lo^^^s 
for these variables: 



Academic ra:ik 


/ 


A, /r Q 


3 


Sex 


3 


■(ajor discipline 


12 


f^ub-cultural "VTimbsrship 


4 


TeAchin<^ experience 


5 


Satisfaction with instruc'.- 




tional climate 


9 


Administrative resTJonsibilities 


3 



In lookinf^ at differences in the dit:;tribution of responses, attention 
was <"^iven to ,the various: possible responses to attributes, v/ith emphasis on 
Very Significant" and '^Sif^nif leant'' contributions. Added topether^ these 
tT/o* individual responses are referred to herein as a refrister of *^Total 
^^i<rnif icance.'' 

Aca dem ic ]^n^'. 

Two hundred and fifty faculty respondents rLndicated their academic 
rank as follows:: 

53 ' 

69: 

128 / . 

Academic rank interacted sip,nif icant-ly with responses in only two cases. 
About percent o£ the Professors believed that requiring hifrh standards 
of perfonnance of (Students contributes '^^ery Sift.nificantly'' to an effective 



Assistant Professor 
A,sGociate Professor 
Professor 



instructional cllrTitc ^ uareas less than 24 per cent each of Associate and 
Assistant Professors rep/.Lstered thi?? sane perce"Dtion. The 'Total Si<^,nif 
icance'' of the attribute v»as not noiarly so varied for these rrof eqsorial 
?»rou.^s, r»oth Professors nnd Associate Profer^sors attributed much hi<>her 
''Total Si'^nif icance" to courses that ara credihle, reanin^rful, relevant 
and useful than did Assistant TrofcnsorG (about 9^ T)er cmt as compared with 
70 n<*r cent) . 



A^JB 

TvTo hundred and slxty-^e5.'»ht facultv '-i^^^crs r.T^'^ their a^^e as follows: 



Less t!ian 18 years of ar>e 

151-23 years of a->e 1 

21*23 ytars of i^o 0 

?A-2(' years of a<v^ 1 

27-29 y^ars of an:c 13 

30- 32 years a'^c 28 

33--35 yer.rs of a'^^ 75 

36-3T years of a^e 22 

39' years of a??e 25 

^'ors than 4] yoarn of ajre 153 



^xceot for thos*^ ov'ir a^e ^^ij progressively "rcater 'Total Si^.iiif icance' 
was indicated by each succesri'/e ^'^e f^roup for the attribute that **studcnts 
ara learnin'^, ^nonsthin^ important in the courses ti^cy take," the oldest 
^_roup rep,lsterinp. about the snne percenta^jo as those frora 39-41 years of are, 
As a t»roup> professors under a<».e 30 reported <^roater "'Total r>ip.nif icance^' to 
the practice of instructors frecu^^ntlv discussinf> their courses aid toichinn 
xnth collea'^ues t^?rn did ^ro^?if;r;ors 30 years of af»e and older. 

More than 5^ per cent of those under ape 30 l.elieved that the uj:.e of 
a tr-^ll balanced variety of instructional tc>chniques contributes ''Very 
Si'^nificantly- to an effective instructional clir^ate. Less than 7/^ per 
cent of each other ape f^roup r'^<^istered such value, but the hiMsest 'Total 
Si'^nif icanca'^ vas indicated b^* the oldest »rour. 

T^ith nuite hif»h percentages of each a^e f>.roun re'^isterinr: *'Total 
Sir^niflcance/' 60 per cent of those under a-^e 3^ indicated '*Very <5ip:nif icant' 
for well coordinated lectures, laboratory experiences and related teachinj?- 
learninf^ endeavor. In roost other af»e f>rouns this percentage ^^as 25 or 
less, ^rit!i an avera'';e below 38 per cent for all ape <*roups. 

'Jith very few exceptions the faculty stresned the 'Total Significance'' 
of Instructors preparing, vrell for t'^eir classes. Towever, the percentage 
su**,r;e3ting that this attribute was "Very *>ionif icant ' ranf^ed from 57 per 
cent anonps those 30-32 yearr: of are to over 95 per c«nt nmon'^ those in the 
a*>c ?>roun 3&-38. Faculty under are 30 T>Iac?d mch hlf>her value (100 per 
cent ittdicatinR Total ''^irDlf icance") on individual tutorial assistance 
than any other are --^roui^, sizeable percenta<^<^s of these other groups repis- 
terinr no sir.nificant positive or negative value for such assistance. 
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*^uc!5 5^i<:^l:er percenta.f^es of the th^ree olrler af'^e !^roups attributed 
''Total Sif^nif Icancc** to credible, P.eanin-.f ul , relevant: and useful courses. 
Congeniality i:ith collea'>,ues tthg re;-arded by ir:any in each a^,ci proup as 
having no positive or ne'^ativf^ significance on an effective instructional 
cliraate, However, hipjiier -nercentaf^ris of those in three a^.e [groups (under 
30, 33-35, and 3G-38) re-^i.ntered <^.reater deerees of "^'Total Significance'* 
than did other ,c^roups* 

Sex 

o£ the 263 faculty respondents^, only 33 ^:ere f omales and this sex 
variable appeared to interact with very fsu^ responses . Ilowever, one nay 
speculate a« to the possible influence on overall response of more female 
faculty respondents 5 narticularly in the lic^ht of tha Ge>: differences in 
responses amonf;: students an reported later. 

'^ho.reas about 81 per cent of the wonien l.clieved that lectures r-Thicli 
folloT-r tevtbooV.s closely detract very significantly or rip.nif icantly from 
^in effective instructional climatej, only about 50 per cent of the men 
rer^istered tliis response pattGrn^ alnost 41 per cent of the latter f^roup 
indicating; tliat this condition had no sif^aificant influence. A higher 
percentafre of vonan sup;nested the '^Total f-innif icance'' of utilizing; students^ 
personal interests in instructional situations.; but only 3 per cent of 
these women indicated ''Ver)'' Si,':Tnif icant'' whereas for nen this fipure T-ras 
27 per cent* A inuch h.if^'ier percenta.f^e of TOitien Favored the 'Total Signifi- 
cance" of na.intaininp, a measure of aloofness In relationships Xi;ith students, 

Mai or Discipline 

— t ^ 

Faculty respondents \?ere di.stributed folloijs anon^^ i;\a30r discipline 
o;roups? 

A. Iiinviron9.ental desiring fine or perf orinin^cr artS; humanities 

(including* classics, Enr.lish, forei'-^n lan'raan;os , philosopliy, 
and speech) 5 journalisnp history, -nusiCy psycholoi^ys social 
sciences and area or ethnic studies o 92 

i^,* Biolofjical or physical sciences, including: en^^xneer in'^, 

!T!atheinaticS; medicine ^ nursin.p; and pharmacy. 72 

Co Mucation, healt'Uv physical education and recreation, 57 

T), Busii'.ess or ' 47 



Faculty ;-ienbers in Grouo C attributed iwuch hif^her ''Total Si?;nif icance'' 
to flexibility in performanco levels and rates of student pro^r^ess than 
did othern» Thif^ ;r,roup also indicated some^That hir^her 'Total- Simificance' 
to personableness and a sense of humor than did other p,roups9 chiefly 
because over 42 per cent of the meribcrs ref^istared a response of '^Very 
Q nij>nif icant Groups C and D reported sonewhat jxreater "Total Significance'' 
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than oth(^rs for feedback to studGnus and the re in to i: cement of Icarninro 
These tvo nro-aps also indicated relatively frreator ''Total Sir.nif icance'^ 
for the active involve^.ent of learners in the instructional process. 

Members of Group B ascribed hif^her ''Total Sir^nif icance'* for the 
attrrlbute "Lectures add to r?.nd conp^-ement textrool:.5 and references*' than; 
did other nemherii. A h.if^her percerita-re of Group A faculty rep;istered ''Total 
Significance'^ for smaller classes (not more than 35-^0 r^tudents) . Faculty 
of <lroup T) su'p^ested P.uch uii^her '^Total Significance*^ to hip;h standards of 
student perfornance^ whereas Group C faculty led others in attrilmtin^ 
'Total Slruaif icance*- to a unll balanced variety of instructional techniques. 

/•ipjier percentar;es of Groups A and C j^ave ''Total f^ip;nif icance" to 
free readino; and tl>e study of topics of students'^ own choice, ''^hcreas 70 
per cent of the faculty nev.bers in Grcu3:j C rer^.istered '^Total Significance" 
for periitittinf^ students to proceed at their ov.^. rate^, fewer than 50 per 
cent cf any other ^roup resnonded in this manner. Sinilarly., Group C 
faculty vjere more favorable toward pass-fail and pass-no nass course ontions. 

In all groups except A., nore than 50 \}e.r cent of faculty -menbers 
indicated t?)at the ennlo^rp-ient of ininority -^roup irtembers as faculty, ad^iinis-- 
trators and counselors had no sif^nificant positive or uep-ative influence 
on instructional climate. 



Sub-Cultural IleL-i becship 

^Faculty respondents stated their sub-cultural iiep^ibershin as rollot'js: 

Black 3 

Ciiicaiio or iTey.ican Anerican 5 

Other non--?hitG 4 

'•hite . , .255 

Tb.e sraall numbers of rainority proup faculty limited the value of analysis 
considerably. 'Nonetheless 3 tV;e possible influence of r.reater nunbers of 
minority member professional einpioyee;;^ seemed apparent in checkin.f> responses, 
Tvhether or not the differences observed vjere statistically significant as 
defined herepln. 

In terms of collap?-*:Gd catep;ories, there were sone differences that vjere 
sirrnif icant at the «05 or hi?:aar level of confidence. For example, whereas 
50 ner cent of minority ;>rou-> faculty considered a well balanced variety of 
instructional techniques to be "Very Si:^nif icant , fetter than 25 per cent 
of the V7hite niajority faculty ^;ave this response, ^^iiite siinilar responses 
w:^re made renardin:> an interesting style of classrooiri presentation as a 
characteristic of effective iiistruction. 

Only about 67 ner cent' of minority faculty nenbers indicated sone 
measure of positive si'^nif icance ('^Total Sij^nificance'^) to the availability 
of instructors to students out of class, T^iiereas this firure x^as almost 92 
per cent with white faculty members. Only 50 per cent of minority respondents 
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ref^isterod "Total "ienif icancs'' for individual tutorial an^istarxe for 
studenc5 needing ±t\ almost: 77 i^-er cent o.? t*:o T-hite p;roun indicated such 
a significance. Tliese responses su.qp:est zhi\t thesje attri])utes merit further 
study, particularly as they relate to niinority studaiits . 

T qachino '^,xpsrieuce 

The '2i'3 respondihcT faculty tr.G;:"abers we;*e ?^.rouned as follo'js accordiuf* 
to teachinr^ 'ixpsrienco*: 

First year of college teachxnr^ 4 

'•Vo - five years of collee<^ ti-iachin^r 44 

Si:■^ nine years of collef^e teachin^"^ 53 

Ten thirteen years of collef>e teachi.ri'^ 31 

Tvore tha^^i thirteen years of college teachin*^ 136 

The first tvTo groups v/ere collapsed .into one hav?lnp; 43 aenbers. 

The percentar^e attncriin'^ ''Total Significance ^ to crediblep meanin-^ful, 
relevant and useful courses increased pro<*.ressively frori^ 72 per cent with 
the 1-cast experienced (nc r^ore t]:an fiva years of collep;c t'-::aching) to more 
than 03 per cent with the nest ercnerienced r;roupo Uhereas more than 90 per 
cent of each p.roup attributed ^^Total Significance"' to conscientiousness 
in heepin.^, appointments and neetin'.^ classes j alr.ost 67 -^^er cent of the 
most experienced faculty/ indicated a "Very Si'^nif icant'' contribution, v/liile 
thivi nercentaj^e avera<^,ed only about fifty per cent a?ionr; other f,roups« 

The ''Total Sir>nlf icance'' of well orr.aniKed courses increased prop,resniveIy 
fro::i less experienced to nore experienced faculty. ^Tiile almost 90 per cent 
or ^.ore of each <>roup rccor>ni2ed the '"'Total Significance^' of worthxv'hila and 
reasonable exans and related requirements ^ the percentage sur-gestinr; that 
this attribute as ''Very Sif-nif icant'^ xms much lower for t*^e least exnerienced 
grou^^ than for others e Althoufy.h almost all faculty indicated some positive 
slr-inif icance to courses utilizing w^^ll -v'ritten, appro|rriate and interest inr, 
boo^.5 and related reference -materials . the *'ercentaf»e suffestin^?, "'Very 
Sip;nif leant'* increased substantially and pro(^:r3ssively fror.i th,e less 
experienced to the nore exp':ricnced personnel. 

Satisfaction !;^ith Overall Instructional Cllnate 

l^'aculty respondents vrere grouped as folloi^^s in terms of their expressed 
general satisfaction V7ith the overall instructional climate of the University^ 

iIifT.hly Satisfied 15 

Satifjfied 102 

Uncertain 71 

dissatisfied 69 

:\ighly Dissatisfied 11 
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All of the faculty exprecslii^, a hin;h level of Lsatisf action with instruc- 
tional climate indicated tl;at instructors who arc narGonable and have a 
sense of hunior contribute si'^.nif icantly or very sirni ^icantly to the instruc- 
tional clinate. The pcrceatar:^ of other satisfaction- lis^iatisf action groups 
responding* in this ?ashio-i .'as louer. ;il'^har percentages of the ti'o |n;roups 
expressing ''dissatisfaction^ and ''IIif;h Dissatisfaction' re'^istered ''Total 
Significance' for sr'iall cl.'^.-;'*jaG enrolling no nor^; than o-lO students. Sone- 
T;!iat hif^her perceuta.^os of fc-Hculty re*>-'.sterin'> ciccqt > :^;faction with instruc-^ 
tional climate attributed 'Total jiq:nif icance'' to havin<" students assuna 
nuch personal responsibility for their ovm lcarninj>,j althour»h rost ir»embers 
of each group indicated such significance. 

In <reneral, soner/hat snaller percr?.ntaj»cr, of tliosa exprecsinp a tne^^sure 
of dissatisfaction vith li^structionai cliirace attribuc?.d ''Total Sii^.nif Icance" 
to instructors beins Unovrled'^.eable in field.-: other than their ovm. Hi(;'»er 
percentages of the sane dis.-ratisf ied ^roup3 attributed sone lef^ree of sif*- 
nificance to instructors hiixy, sought by colleagues for advice oii research 
and publication. Pronjressively liifther percent^.<^as of thone uho uere ''Uncer- 
tain** about the instructional clinate and of those unhappy with it ref^istcred 
"Total Sisnlficanca ' for pass-iaii and pass-no pass courses. Dissatisfied 
respondents also attributed relatively hifjher Total Significance" to classes 
enrolling fe\>7er than 100 students. 

The faculty nenbers oxf'ressin'> some measure of satisfaction ascribed 
greater "Total Sif^nif icanca ' to iinovin?! how to teich as well as whait to 
teacii, than did others vho expressed dii^satisf action with the instructional 
climate. All of those expressing high dissatisfaction attributed some degree 
of sig-^r.f icance to encourap;ing students to work independently, whereas lower 
percentages of other groups re^ristered such significance. On the other hand, 
a much snaller percei\tage of the highly dissatisfied personnel attributed 
any positive significanca to the use of students' personal interests in 
instructional 5-:tituations. 



Administrative* Responsibilities 

Administrative responsibilities of respondent faculty indicated 
as follows: 

Uo administrative assign-ncnt 208 

rhairman of deparc:nent or division 49 

Dean l[) 

A much higher percentage of faculty having administrative responsibilities 
indicated that dynamic and energetic Instructors contribute "Very Signifi- 
cantly'* to an effective instructional clinate. Chairmen of departments and 
divisions valued nersouablenes? and a sense of humor more highly than deans 
or ot'ier faculty. 

MmoGt 45 per cent of departmental and 'divisional chaimen indicated 
that holdin'^ classes to not more than 35-40 rtudents contributes "Very 
Sipnificantly." Neither daans nor other faculty assigned class size such 
significance. 



I^JTI-^ACTIO-: OF T>T;i>SOr.\L STIT^EMT VARIABLE;: A^'D RESl^O^TSES 



Attention V7as <^ivcn to ?-3ven student variabl-^G and thoir possible 
interaction v.-ith reeponses to the attributcG in the onms nnnncr as v?as done 
previously i-^lth the faculty* -l^^caufse of a nuch lar^^cr nunber of student 
respondents, crif^inal catef.cr?.e6.- were utilised ti:rou'-^hout , except as may be 
noted hereafter, T':e nunbers of attributon of Instractional climate: for 
o'hich statistically sip:nif leant differences in response (.05 or hi:;^her 
level of confidence) vere as follows: 

Procuress in Collefre 31 
^-e ? 

■•'aior niscipline 4? 

'-'ub -cultural Menbership 67 

Ov-irall Grade Point Average 21 
Satisfaction Vith Triv:itructional Clinate 



Tbe substantive difference in reinonses \?as not alxTays apparent, as 
will be discussed a^.ain at later points in this chanter. 



P rov^.ress in rollep.e 

Tn t^rrrrs of collooiate ''o*:l: co^imleted ^ sttidents ^/ere distributed as 

f ollo*7S * 

Freshinen 7.20 

^•r)^'bo:ncre:?i . 2A6 

Juniors 320 

Sei.iors 2C^^ 

First year r^raduate students 95 

Advanced graduate students 91 

Students r;enerally considered the dynamisn and energy of instructors 
as na?7in^ a >'if^^ if leant*' or "'^'^ery Hip.nif icant'* contribution to an effective 
instructional climate o Upper classmen (juniors and seniors) and first year 
graduate students rep,istered biRher *^Tot.?l r.ir>nif icance*^ than freshmen and 
advanced frraduate students « The ^'Total Sip;nif icance'" of instructors seekin<> 
feeiback fron students about tb.eir courses and their teachino; was f^reater 
as indicated by praduata students than by underf^raduates, particularly 
freshmen o 

First year ^^raduate students attributed a ^"^uch 5:reatcr ''Total Sif^nifi- 
cance'^ ("Si!::nif icant * plus 'VC'Ty Sin;nif icant *) to informin*?. students of 
their procuress and reinf orcer'i:^nt of their learning? than did other levels. 
And hi^,]\er percet\ta<»es of p,raduate students indicated that the institu- 
tional practice of Treifjhtinr^ excellence in teachln*;^ heavily in determining 
salary increases^ nromotion and tenure vras ''Very Si'^nificant 
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Graduata stiudents alro ii.iicatcd hig:b.er 'Total Significance" than did 
undergraduates tor the active invo.lvenout of students in the instructional 
procet-55. Similar responses were radc for thought provoking', presentations 
and questions by instructors aid for tl':e discussion by instructors of 
recent davelon^ients in tlieir fiei:.o of specia^lisation . 'Total Sl<>nif- 

icance" of requiring hipji standards of student performance T-ras rfiuch greater 
as reo:istercd by eiraduate students, especially those in their first yoaro 
Under r^raduates^ especially lo!;.?r classmen (fras)^.!iier and sophonores) were 
not as supportive of such sif^nif icance for this attribute. 

Freshir.en placed somev.'hat less '"Tor.al Sip:nif icance on t^e returning; 
and discus3in'^. of exams and other written assi'^.nnents , Advanced p^raduate 
students rer:istered relatively less value or '"Total Sir^nif icance'' for the 
use of a veil balanced variety of instructional techniques, first year 
'graduate students supporlin^-^, such sif^nif icance more hip^hly than ot^.er levels. 
A.S a 5>rcup5 underfxraduatcs ascribed somewhat hifrher ''Total Significance^' to 
friendly, informal classrooin atraosphere than did G;raduates. 

T'roer classmen and ^,r:\^\urXQ students wore r^.ore j;uppori:ive of t'-^.e '^Total 
Significance" of instructor;- l:nov7ino; their fields of 53pccialization very 
veil. xvMle under^^raduates attributed a hi.^her "Total Si.^nif icance'' to 
adequate classroo-^s and labs free fron distraction. Althouf^h about 90 per 
co\nt of each -"^^roup attributed ''Total Significance'' to the availability of 
Instructors out of clas?., a hif.her percentafre of first year '^raduat<^. stu-- 
dents and a io^-er percentage of freshmen indicated that this attribute x-;as 
''Very Sir^nif leant Substantial perceuta'^es of each r^roun felt that 
lectures V7h.ich follo^-ed textbooks closely had no sj^rnificant positive or 
ner-ative influence on iiJ.structional clinate^ a relatively birrher percentage 
of ^.raduate students preferring a less c].ose relationship of lectures and 
tents* 

Upper class;:nen and crraduato students attached Gor;.ewb.at p.reater *^Total 
Sinni.f icance^' than others did to -rhe use by instructors of concepts and 
facts from related fields. The sa^ie responses viere apparent with respect 
«^to instructors speahincv clearlv and bein?^ easy to hoar. The ''Total .^i<>nif- 
icance" attributed to the stater^^nt 'Instructors explain clearly and are 
easy to understand and follov,*' ''eTas progressively r,T^eater fror;i freshmen to 
{graduate students. First year r^raduate students placed hifrher '^Total 
^i^rnif icance"' than others ov^ opportunity for free readin.t^ and the study 
of topics of their o\m choice « These rraduate students also expressed some- 
\;hat j^reater "Total Sij^nif icance" for students' opportunity to proceed at 
their o:m rate, 

vh:5per classmen and sop]\omores attached someT-;hat greater "Total 
Sif^nif icanco'^ to the conscientiousness of instructors in h.eening ap^Dointmonts 
and Tneetinr^. classes. Upper classmen also re^ristered a hif-her overall per- 
centaf^e of j7;eneral si[',nif icauce to the option of oursuinr^ pass-fail or 
pass--no paf;:; courses. Freshmen and juniors ^ave the least ''Total Sia^nifi- 
cance ' to the handlin«». of luver division courses b}^ associate and full 
professors 5 x;hile sopliomores f^ave it slightly hi'.^her si^^nif icance than 
others o 
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First year 'graduate students favored opi>ortunli:y to contract for rrades 
more than did other leval sLuceati:. Instructor aloofno.ss with students 
received pro<^.res3ivcly hi'^hcr ne^rative sif,;iificance ratings from freshnion 
through first year graduate students. 



Vila a'^,e d '..strihution '^.tudcnt respondents -jas as follows, one student 
und 2r a^e 13 oeinp; placed in the *^roup 18-20 years of a^e' 



18-20 years of ap:e 532 
21-23 yGT.rs of a^e 

2^r-2r> years of aro 112 

27 '^'^ years of a«>e 4? 

^orc than 29 y^ars of ape 02 



"tudents in the a're proups 2-4 years and old^ir attached much hj[<Ther 
''Total :^i'>nif icance ' to the rcnuircnent of lii^^.h standards of student ncr- 
formance than did others, Youu<>er students suj»^csted sotnnvv.at moro ''Total 
Sifrnificance" for instructor participation in ron-acadcnic activities that 
affect students than did older ones, tao sane '-.er.eral observation applied 
to instructors invitin« criticism of their o\m ideas. 

students 21-23 yearn of a^e associated sonevhat greater "Total Signifi- 
cance" \7ith instructors who do ori^»,inil and creative work themselves than 
did other aj^e r:roups« Youn<i;er students were relatively more supportive of 
the 'Total Significance** of elective courses. The youngest and oldest groups 
of <5tudents placed somewhat noro such sij^nif icance on opportunity for stu- 
dents to proceed at their o\m xitt in cources. 

Students over a^^c 29 placed relatively less ' Total Si<^nif icr^nce'* on 
the conscientiousness of ivir^tructors in keeping appointments and meetin<r: 
classes. Younf»cr students reacted morn ro3iti.vely than older ones to the 
opportunity to pursue courson on a pass-fail or nass-no pass option. Itudents 
in the a*»c ?troup 24-2C re^-.ist ired sonenhat lii^her "Total Si^rniif icance" than 
othc'rc on the co?.narison of theorr^tical implications by instructors- 



student respondents were distributed as follows in terms of their sex: 

Females 52vi 
Males 7.5 

This variable interacted frequently vith the re^oonses on attributes 
of instructional climate. In 50 cases the vjomen ascribed somewhat jtreater 
'Total Sij>nif icance" than did men; in four cases the reverse was true. In 
many of these fifty cases the ''Total Significance'' percentages of men and 
women vere very similar, but women more frequently registered a hi<rher 
percenta5>e of 'Very *?i«:nlf leant responses, often by a nargia of 8-10 per 
cent. 
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Vt>ci attribur.cis <7,3.vcn a greater raoasure of si/'^rdf icance by women v/ere 
as follo\'S^ tha nunbars identif^'iiiv each attribute, as stated in Table I 
accordinp to rank order by faculty responses- 

1;, 2, 4, G, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, IS,, 1?, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 23, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 39, 44, 45. 46, 47, 48, 50, 53, '54, 55, 
56, 57, ^2, r:3, 64, , ^G, 67, 68, 69. 

'ieii attributed a <>rGater neasure of significance on ite^ris 3, 5; 9 and 
70 p In f»eneral > It nay be observed that men v-ere ^joncT/tiat nore con^serva- 
tive tb.an ^'Ctnen in the aasessncnt of sir^nif icance associated v7i.tV: the 
attributes of instructional climate o 



Major Discipline 

The distribution of stud^.ants anonf. na.ior diGCxnlines o;as as follows*: 

A. rnvironmental desi<ju. fine or performinp arts, humanities 

(includinc^ classics s Enf.'^liijhi, foreif^n lanjijuap.es , philosophy 
and speech) ^ journaiisn^ history^ ir^usic ^ psycholo^ry ^ social 
sciences and area or ethnic studies* 445 

^. Ilicioeical or ;>r;vsical sciences ^ also includin'^, en;^ineering, 
rr.athenatics, r.edicine, nuroinrv and pbarnacy<, 434 

C. Education J health, p^^ysical education or recreation • 163 

Husiness or lav, 1?3 

A:^,ain, interaction v-'as rjide^r^read , tba differences in distribution of 
responses mono; the four p;roups beinp^ statii^.tically si.c*,n if leant at the «05 
or hirrher level of confidence for 48 attributes- In terns of comparative 
ratinf^ of these attributes, based on percentaj^es re<^.lsterin<5 "Very Sir^nif- 
icant * a.nd '^Sir^nif leant * rosponr.eB^ Group ?> students x^ere inore favorably 
responsive, followed in order by Groups ^ and Tr. Said in anothar v-ay, 
the ^nore favorably resTf^onsive p;roups were less conservative in their 
appraisal of attribute sip.nif icanceo 

In conparinf^ ?roup response5j it \?as noted that students of Group 
B indicated liinher ''Total '^i;~:nif icaxice'' than did those in other <>xo\xp3 for 
the foilowinr^ attributes, tba numbers identifying thein as stated in Table 
I accordinfr to faculty rani: order- 
ly 3, 9, 14, IG, 22, 32, 34, 35, 42, 47, 63; 67. 
Similarly, Troup C students c^ave relatively hi<>her ratinp;s tos 
13, 44, 51, 54, Gl, 62, f.4. 

In lx]:e fashion, for Group A the follov;inf>; received coriparatively 
hi<^,her scores: 



50, 53. 
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^^Ith nany ether attributes the ci:..otributions, althou.-^.h significantly 
different, dir^ r.ot reveal t:ie relatively cl-^-w cut variation ^ound with 
these itcns above. 



Sul -Cultural r^enber^io 

^'tudent resporjl^.nts T.;ere 5>roupGd as follor-.g in tarnn of sub-cultural 
nenibership: 

BlacI:-. 33 '"■ther r?on-^'hit:e 39 



Chicano 106 '^h t:e 1,04^ 



Si'^nlficant differences in the distribution of resnonses amoa^, the 
??roups v'f-^.rc observed for 67 of the 71 t trib-jtcG , often uith exceptionally 
hip.:-. Chi Square con^^idencc levels. UnaqurJ sized fa'ou^^r^ are Indicative of 
relatively lovj curollraentp, arnon'^ Tniriority sti^dents. 

As Vi.crht bo expected, i:he hi:>heGt percentajros of 'Very Hir.nif leant'* 
and '•f^ii"':nif leant" respon.'^es were ufjually ^/iveu by /'hite students 58 
caser;. T*;?o f:enei'al patterns of response e.-^ier^ed* In Pattern A the sub- 
cultural RroupE v7ere arran.^ed as follovjs in t^rrts of the percentar^e of 
'' Very Sir^nif leant'' and "Signif 5-cant'' responses $ Uliite students yielding the 
hi:^,hest percentr^ge and Chicano students the lowest: 

'^hite — or.lior *;on- Hiite 31ack — Chicano 

TIjIs ;oattern arjpeared for 33 attributes, each identified below by 
numbnr accordin^^, to the faculty rank order in Table I- 



3. 4. 5, 0, 0, 11, 13.. Ih, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 22. Ih, 26, 27. 31, 33, 34, 33, ^(^, 40, 4&5 
43, 49, 50, 52, 53, 67, CG. 

Pattern B reversed two groups to yield tlie f oilovjln'?; j ^n-ates still 
rej>isterin^r the hi«\liest "'Total Sif^nif icance and Chicanos the lox-jests 

■Hiite — - Black — Other -'[on-Uhite' — Chicano 



This pattern appeared for 13 attributes, each identified as previously 
described in Table I * 

1, 10, 1.'^, 21, 25, 23, 29.. 30/ 32, 37, 33, 
42, 44, 45, 47, 53. 57, GO, 

It would seen tl\at len-.th of. exposure to hi<^.her education and extent 
of adjustment to and success therein -nay be the operative factor underlying 
what appears here as sub-cultural differences in responv^eo 
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i vstiiTiratcd ^^rnd e Average! 

On the basis of their approxin.ite overall G'\A.,^ r,tv.denti? vrere r.t'ouped 
as follous usin?> the four point scale (A = 4. - = 3> C = 2^ = 1, ? - 0) : 

GPA of 3.5 - 

G^^A of 3.0 - 3.4 

CPA of 2,5 2,9 

GPA of 2.0 2, A 

GPA of under 2.0 



245 
3Bi 
373 

29 



The latter catcfrory results fron collaosia.'^ data orii^rnally callo.^l for 
in three categories — 1,5 to 1,9^ Ic-'^ to 1,4 and under 1»0. Relatively 
fe\; student5> with a -FA of under 2,0 renain in the University- Of the 29 
indicated above, 26 t-era j.n th.e orip.inal cate^.ory of lc5 to 1*9^ three vjf:re 
in the catepory 1,0 to 1,4, The t:-o }ii^her GPA citer.ories are relatively 
larp:e because of the inclur.ioa of piraduata students, 

'^♦f 7.5 cases of statistically si.r:nif leant interaction h.c^t-efni GPA and 
rcsponc9es to attributes, no pattern vas discernible with fiv3, nor did there 
seen to be any plausible e;colanation, ^Tith each of the foilowiu'^j h5p;her 
percenta^xes of studentrs ^;ith CPA's of 3.5 - 4,0 reported ''Total Significance 
(i,e«^ copibined ^'Vniry ^'ignif leant'' and ''Sif^nificant") , which percenta^re 
declined to a Iovj in the middle GPA ranj;*e (usually lorrest for' the r^roup 
2,0 - 2.4), and vjhich tended to be soneKhat hi":her ap;nin witli the lor-rest 
GPA catC5rory oc under Je'i, Tne numbers in parentheses identify the rank 
order of attributes fro'i Talrle I criven by faculty and students (faculty 
ran::/ student rank) : 

Instructors re^^ularly inform students of their pro<7irsss and nerfcrnance 
they reinforce student learning « (30/39) 

Excellence in tcacl:In'^ is v^eir>hted heavily by thn University in 
deter^j.nlnf:; salary increa^os oronotion and tenure for facultv, 
(42/55) 

■Tarkiuf; and r^radinn are clearly explained and accorA?lished fairly and 
impartially. (24/42) 

Instructors realize v/hen ^uud<?nts are bored or confused* (11/10) 

Instructors presentations and questions are thou.n;ht-provo]:,ing, (5/19) 

Lectures add to and conplenient textbooks and references. (25/31) 

Instructors do their v;ork in cooperation T^iti-i others r.id frequently 
discuss their courses or teachinp: v/ith others, (52/50) 

jTif;h standards of par f ordnance are required of students, (38/59) 



Classroo^n procedures include much free and open discussion. (45/45) 
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Instructors are soup^it by collear^ues Cor advice on rssearcr: and 
publication , (61/68) 

Instructors spcek cle-arly and can easily be heard. (W/^-O 

rixaninations end ot't::r course requirenents nre worthvjhile and 
reasonahle in thair eKpectations . (20/53) 

CoursGG utilize ^rell vTritten^. appropriate and interesting]; books and 
related reference naterial. (15/12) 

nf these at::ricutes -. four i^ay bo observed ss l-oin<^, in the ton twant^^ 
of perceived significance by hoth faculty prA studei7tG. 

Two other cases merit ne-tilon. On one ''"E:>iaTninaticns and otber 
written assi^.nmencs are rccurned promptly to .students and discussed with 
then'' — the ^'Total Sif^nif icance'' as perceived by students increajjed as 
the C^A decreased. On the ot?'or — "Courses are crenerally elective rather 
tiian bei"!'''. required^' — j^rcater "Total Si^,nif icance'^ x^as ref^is tared by 
students in the middle G?A ^'.roups, with tliose at CrVxh extrer^ie ratini> the 
attribute so^ievhat lower. 



Satisf act:;on ^ith Overall Instr uctional C lina te 

■'itudev-it respondents were '^rouned as follows on the basis of their 
expressed n:oneral satisfaction or dis.*:^.atisf action with the .overall instruc- 
tional clinate of the University: 



Hioihiy 5^atisfied f:S 

f]atisfied 552 

Uricertair^ 303 

Dissatisfied 254 

'.li;?hly Dis^iatisf 5 e.l 47 



Interac*c.ion of tb.l3 variable with responses \7as statistically si9;nifi- 
cant for 45 attributes j but the substantive si^^nif icance of inany such dif- 
ferences vas elusive ♦ However^ several observation^^ are vyarranted* 

Students in the three middle -^rouos — ' Satisf ied "Uncertain/' and 
''Dissatisfied/'' especially tJiose re^xsterinr. uncertainty^ tended to be some- 
T'i'.at THore conservative th^n those in the two other crroups in attac!i5-n.^ 
sipnificance to the attributes « Although the "Total ?irr,nif icance'' ("Very 
Si^.nificant plus **Sip:nif icant^') percentages frequently t:ere not f^reatly 
different avnon!^ the various catep.ories the difference!'!;, ar^ong the percentafjes 
indicatin?^ "Very 'Hirinif icant * often were quite lar2;e. This condition was 
not 'generally so evident in the C3se of otb.er personal variables. In this 
situatioTLj those students indicatliig that they were '*Very Dissatisfied^' 
with the instructional clir^iate re:;^istered the highest percenta'^e of "Very 
Sip;nif leant''' responses in the case of 30 attributes <> 
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Two othor conixtions vjomL'I f.eGvi to meri.t attention. Those students 
indicGtinf^ '"-'Ilrl: Satisfaction'* and ''S.itisf action * ulth thri instructional 
climate indicated hip,her oercencagei^ or '*Total Sirtniv:icance ' for 15 
attributes in tx;o clusters — Instructor's Personality and Instructor's 
Teaching. Behavior — x7hich ranked second ai\d third (juGt below Student 
Objectives) as rated by both faculty and students- 

These 15 attributes \;cre as £oLlo'.^s, tlie ^ri-^/ares in parentheses 
revealing; the rankin5< in Table I (faculty rank/studen.t rank) ; 

Instructors are \<^^ll prepared for their classes, 

Instructors are dynamic and enerr^etic. (6/3) 

Infjtructors are personable and ha-/c p. s^^nse of hv^or, (36/26) 

Insrructoi-?; discuss recent develop^nents in their field of specialisa- 
tion. (23/24) 

Instructors are entlmsiastic about their courses. (2/4) 

Instructors h-^ve an interest:in,^^ style of clas;:;rooin pi-eso-rtritiono (34/15) 

Instructors are very l:no\;ledrrea:.le in. f j.oldr: ot]ier than their own* 
(45/^5) 

Lectures add to and conplernent textbooks and references » (25/31) 

E>:aTpJ,natir>ns and other writtr^n assipnnents are returned pro^r.ntly to 
students and discussed ^.:ith them, (32/13) 

Lectviresj laboratory experiences j recitations, rnadinf^s ano related 
teachirv?;- learnin?^ endeavor are well coordinated « (22/17) 

Instructors are carefvvi ai'id precise in ansv;erin!> questions. {17/25) 

Instructors e:tnlain clearly and are easv to undr-r stand and follou, 
(5/11) 

Instructors speali clearly and can easily be lieard. (14/3) 

Courses are TvoII orf^anized v;ith c?v.early specified objectives, 
assir-nraents, requirements and related learning; aids, (13/37) 

Exaninatior-.s and other course rei^airerients axe v^orthv?hlle and reasonable 
in their expectations, (20/33) 

These attributes seem to place considerable responsibility for an 
effective in^^tructional cliraate upon the instructor ^ su^^'^.estin<» that 
student satisfaction \r±th this clinate rests in hi'^'.h decree upon tlie 
teachin?> personnel. 
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Students re^'J :^ freer In-^ ''Ili^h "ni.fisatisf action'' and *'Dissntisfaction * 
with the instructional clinata indicated a hifrher percenta^^e of ^'Total 
Sio;nif icance'" for a few attr5_buter? ar:^.on?. which the following forr.^ an 
int?.restinp: group ,^ alt!iou;^h they are froiri several different clusters.': 

There are rianv snail classes enrollin*-: no nore than S--10 students , 
(58/37) 

Classroon procedures include inuch free and or>en discus.«?lon, (45/A5) 

There is much opportunity for free readinrr and study of topics of 
students ovm choice in the courses offered, (1^7/46) 

Titudentti are -i^^ernitted to proceed at their ovm rate 5 corrLi^letinp. a 
course in a shorter period if they T-jisli, or tahinr, loarrer as 
necessary. (67/61) 

Instructors utilize ntudants * personal interests in instructional 
situations „ (44/4'^;) 



T^.<:sSe attributes x^jould seem to call for the individualization of 
ins true t ion o 



The orincipal challen<>ri of tlie dau ic.it eJ teacher Is to create condi- 
tions in vhicli succesrful and satisfyin<7 l',-*arninfr takes place. The ai^ 
of this study hns been to loo!: at such conditions as perceived by both 
the teacher and the learner, racrors relevant to these perceptions have 
been connidored In an attenpt to understand '^.ore co ipletely what pronpts 
people to believe .is they say they do. 



The 'atyrp. of the ^eppondent ?anple s 

In terns of the eifrht perrjonal varir^les, the resnonient faculty 
sanT>le T>robaMy <*ives a re:ison-"^-bl3 cross-si:^ctionnl representation of the 
total f»roup of professors. It nay be somewhat hea^^ rith full professors 
and "older ' and nore exne.rler.ced personnel, ^Tot nany T»onen or nirority 
faculty vrere Involved, 1 ut t-iS numbers of such personnel are relatively 
lo^'. T-re respondent stiident sample is ^^robably a soneuhat better represen- 
tation of the studcr^t body^ vith ref ere; ce to the seven riersonal variables 
considered, ^.elativelv res7octable numbers of persons xrere involved to 
represent each of these variables. In tlic nain, therefore^ the observed 
resulta of the study \'ould seem to be cuf f ici^^-ntly ^eneralizable to t'^e 
University as a whole to be ^rorth^ of use and further study. 



A ^^iQCt ion o£ Attributes and '^ heir x- tilizition 

Several r^eaeral observations about the attributes and response to 
tho*^. merit iiiention. Fron the list of attrihutes, as j»encrated lary^ely 
by the sutrf^estions of students, it is aprarent that emphasis is placed 
unon in*; true tors and related conditions vliich lie outside the learner 
and his behavior. This condition is consonant v^ith the <»eneral posture 
usually taken tovard instruction, nanely^ that er^nhasiE is focused on 
tc^achin^* and the instructor rather tlian unon le^arnino: and the otudent. 
In the liftht of learnJn'r theory, it nay voAl be that this emphasis is 
nir.nlac^d. 



In nut -T^rocess Emphasis 

Th.e heavy emphasis on input and proce'^s in the initial student -suf^f^estcd 
attributes, as opposed to outcomes, raises other questions. Doubtless part 
of this cnphasis arises in of the nature of the inquiry with Its 

focu.5 — ''What is 'roinf^ on t >.?.n At tha same time, houever, the 

rare mention by students oZ achievements, attainments or out cores as part 
of or in relation to "trhat is ??oing on'' surP.ests that perhaps both faculty 
am! students throughout schools and hij^her institutions have not ^iven 
enou<*h attention to objectives and their accomplishment. 
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The favorable resnonse of faculty an^l Gtudeats to t>.G two attributes 
deilin<» snacificilly \ ±th student outcones (v^Mch vers '^laced in the 
quei?tionnaires to te55t a b/mot^iosls of the inv;stir;ator and not Vedus^i 
students Yu\d su<^?Tested the-n)^ lupports t?il5 call for nttention to outcones. 
'luch consi'^.eration nay also laad '.a to iud^e instructional fectivencss 
nore on t^^o basis of outco'-ic results rather than on the basis of innut- 
proccss satisfaction, ^'hilt^ the two conditions (irmut-nroccss and out- 
cones) doubtioss arn relat<^d^ it is unv:ise sLx^ly to nonclule that either 
faculty or stufi.ent satisfaction with input and nrocess necessarily neam 
that optional leariiin<r is tal:ln7 place. The need for increasing attention 
to l^arninn outcomes is r»ro\:inc> as the accour>t3bility ?nove?^.'-nt nalns 
nonoutun » 

Mindful of what s btan ^lid, a selectee^ list of attributes has been 
produce ' as a resulv. of cont^i ierinf> the sevoril facets of the stu'ly 
to'^et]:er. It ^^as intended to present the ^'Irr.t 30 attributes as ran^:ed 
sr^parately by faculty and by students on tho. basis o^ ^^ean Scores of 
perc^^ivcd nienificance tr offectiva instructional clinatev tof»ether 
with some other data that vonld be useful to persons \;ishin<j to cons5 !er 
the ni:tri!>uter> for tho assoc^sment and/or th'?. innrovenent of instructional 
cli"*^.^e- 

Attention to the follovrin^ statements is advis-'^d in 5nt«rpretinf» 
t'^e list anct its -leaning. 

1* ^Gfore er^ch attriruts in the list, the numbers indicate the faculty 
rank - stuo^nt rr.nk, such as 1-1. 

2. In thft first set of parentlieses follo';in^ the attributes in the list, 
the letters identify the cluster In rhich each attribute is clas.^ified, 
such a/j (1?^) J accordinn; to the follov/inn ^'ey: 



%\Q fir^.ures in parentheses followin<» each cluster identified above 
indicate the number of attributes for that cluster in the i^ ** acted list 
which appears 3.atar. 

3. The fif^ure.^ in the second set of parentheses collowin'* each attribute 
in the list indicate tbci correlation of the faculty !:ean Score on 
the attribute with it?; cluster Mean f^core nnd the correlation of 

the Rtudont Mean Score ^rlth the cluster ilean Ecore^ such as (.59/. 59). 

4. COTtrnents that folloi^ identify the statistically significant (at the 
.05 or hlr.hor level of confidence) interaction, if any,, with the 
pornonal variables considered in the study. Details of such 5.nter ^ 
action may bo found in Chapters IV and V. 



IP 

TOB 
CAP 

SO 



Instructor's ^'r^r-^o lality 
Instructor - Student Relationships 
Student's Ler.rning Behavior 
Instructor's Teaching, behavior 
Instructor*? Other Behavior 
Course and linistrative Provisions 
Student Outcones 



(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
(21) 
(1) 
(5) 
(2) 
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The list ^ollo^'?^ 

I- 1 Instructors are veil nrepar<^-cl for t^ieir classes., (ITr) (.59/. 59) 

Int raction ^•rLcli ^ of faculty. r,.:ix of sturle.its, najor disci- 
pline interest of students, sub cultural -^.er.bershi^- of students 
and with student satisfaction iis.'^atisfaction with instruc- 
tional climate- 

2*'> Instructors are enthusian^iiic about th^^'.r courseso (IP) (*AO/.52) 
Interaction x^ith students sex, sub-cultural menbership aac^ 
satisfaction - dissatisfaction vie'- inr:?tructional cli-nate. 

3- 5 In^>tructors kr.o-r their field of ST)ecialization very well. (ITP) 

^ (.33/. 54) Interaction vith student r>ro;»,ress in collc<*e^ sex 
and sub-'cultural m'^berf^hin. 

4- 6 Iristructor.o are sir.cerely iviterested la students and resiject 

then as individuals. {IS?v) (.4/ '.61) Interaction with i?tudent 
sex and sub-^cultural menibershin . 

5 19 Instructor's ^resentr\t\ons and questions' zx^- thoucjht-nrovokint*. 
(ITS) (.GO/. 60) Interaction v/ith student prorrros^ in colle'^.e, 
oex .?.nd ^ul>--culturnl merabershir. 

6- 3 Instructors are dynan.c and enerr^etic. (I?) (.33/. 47) Inter 

action x^ith faculty ad^ninlscrative res^^onsiLilitien and T.rith 
student sex, sub-cultural niembershi^.f and satisfaction - dissatis- 
faction with instructional climte. 

7- -30 Students assume nuch personal responsibility for their learninr.. 

(r.LB) (.35/. 30) Interaction with faculty satisfaction - dissatis- 
faction with instructional clinato. 

8 -2 Instructors hnow Iiou to t^ach as \rfill as :;liat to teach. (ITT]) 

(.52/. 65) Interaction vith faculty satisfaction - disaatlsf action 
with instructional climate and with student najor discipline an^! 
sub-cultural netnber*3hi'^« 

9-11 Instructors expl->in clearly and are easv to understand and follow. 
(ITB) (.52/. 70) Interaction witli student sex, major discipline, 
sub-cultural n^embership and satisfaction - dissatisfaction with 
instructional climte. 

10 -l^j Students are le??rnin«^ sorr.wthin*? important in tlie courses they 
take. (SO) (.3^/. 35) Interaction with ritudent snx and sub- 
cultural TTie'-'^.bcrshin. 

II- 10 Instructors realise ^^hen .students are bored or confused. (ISR) 

(.38/. 53) Interaction with student sex, sub-cultural membershin 
and estimated <^rade noint averaoic 
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12- 24 Instructors ara conscientious in Vicepinrr api^ointmants v;ith 

students aid in neetinvr their cln5:r.:is. (IS^") (.22 - 
Interaction with faculty teacliin'r experienc ; and with student 
prepress, ap,e ind r>ex. 

13- 16 Library and o?:!:8r nf.terials ^r^s rrovidad in sux'ificient quantities? 

and ar?. readMy 3vail-ibl3 to students, (CAP) (•33/,4S) Inter- 
acticii v.-ith student sex, mjor dincifl^ne and sub-cultural 
membership • 

14- 9 Instructors spealc clearly and can easily be heard, (ITB) (.49/ •55) 

Interaction witn studer.t profjreGS^ sex, major discipline, sub-- 
cultural membershin, cstinated <»rade point a''^3ra^>e and satisfac- 
t'on - dicsatirifaction vi':h the instructional climate. 

15- 12 Courses utilize vrell written, appropr md intere8tin<» boo!rs 

and rftlated reference materials, (TT^> (.59/ ,65) Interaction 
vith faculty tGachin(» experience and vith otudent sex^ sul:- 
cultural mcnba.rs-hip and estimated f^rade point avera^^e. 

16- 22 Classrooms and laboratories arc adequate for instruction, well 

equinoed and free of outside 'distractions. (CAP) (.41/ ,49) 
Interaction with student pro(*ress, major discipline and sul>- 
cultural nenb'^r^hip. 

17' r.5 Infstructors are careful and precise in a:-»f?wsrino questions. 

(IT'^) (,1:3/. 60) Interaction with stud«^.nt sex, sub-cultural 
menbership and satisfaction - dissatisfaction with instructional 
clim-'Jte. 

13-37 Courses ^re n^oll or<»ani2ed with cloarlv snecified objectives, 
nri-^i.^nments, requirements and related learning aids. (ITB) 
(.57/. 47) Interaction with £tudant sub cultural membership 
and satisfaction dissatisfaction with ir.istructional climate. 

1^-13 Instructors present otlier p.-rints of view as ^^ell as their o'/m. 

(ITB) (.57/. 60) Tuteraction with student sex and sub-cultural 
membership. 

20- 53 Examinations and other course requirements are vjorthwhile and 

reasonable in their ex-^ectations. (ITB) (,46/. 36) Interaction 
with faculty teaching ex;:^rience and with student sex, sub- 
cultural membership and satisfaction - dissatisfaction with « 
instructional climate. 

21- 43 Students are actively involved in the instructional procecn 

they are not merely listeners. (^^3) (.46/. 33) Intcrac*:ion 
with faculty major discipline ind wit^*^ student nro^jress and 
sub-cultural i^embershlp. 
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22- 17 Lectures, l-^boratory exncrienceS; vncitations, rcadlnps and related 

tcachin.^ learnln'* ivAeavor ari? v^oll coor.Unated. (IT?,) (,63/.65) 
Interaction with fv^.culty a-^e ar:! vith student sex, najor discipline, 
sub -cultural nenber«^.hip and satisfaction - oissati«3faction with 
instructional cliDate» 

23- 34 lastructori? discuss recent develonnents in their field of specinli- 

zation. (ITT^) (.42/. AO) Interactior. i-inli student progres.:?, sex, 
najcr discinline, nub-cultural rnenbership and satisfaction - 
disriatis^actioa v:ith the instructional clinatc. 

24- 42 Markin<» and c>r?\<lir.n; ire clearly explained and acconplisheJ fairly 

and impartially. (ITFv) (,45/. 51) Interaction vith otudent sex, 
f2ub cultural *^OTbarshin and Qstitnated ^rrade noint avera<3:e, 

25'-31 Lectures add to and ccnplement textboohr? an^' refrirerxes. (ITB) 
(•37/.4f>) Interaction ^ 'th faculty T^ejor discipline and with 
student sex, sub-cultural nenbership; estin'ited <>rade point 
average and satisfaction - dissatisfaciiion vjith instructional 
climate. 

26- 51' Students arr- encoar^i'^ed to vor:; indcpendentlv. (SI.^O (.34/, 38) 

Interaction v7Hih faculty satisfaction - dissatisfaction with 
instructional cliriate and v^ith 3tad<'nt sub-cultural racnbership, 

27- 7 r.tudents are nttainin'* some of the personal objectives which they 

had in tninrl in selecting thn courses they tahe. (f?0) (.36/. 35) 
Interaction v^ith student s^x and sub-^cultural membership. 

28- 8 Courses are credible, ?neanino;ful, relevant and useful. (CA?) 

(.37/. 51) Int.^racrf.or with faculty rank. a^»e and teaching 
exi>»rience, an I wici\ student sex and stib-cultural TneTnbershlp. 

59'-54 Instructors original and cr'^atlve worl: theiriselves. (TOB) 

(.37/. 30) Interact i:>n with student at»e, sax and sub-cultural 
ne-nbership. 

30- 3S* Instructors rep.ularly inform students of t^ieir nrofrress and 

•crfomance; they reinforce student learninc;. (ITS) (.39/ .54) 
Interaction with faculty najor discipline and with student 
pro^^ress, soXy sub-cultural '^ler^bershir and estimated parade 
po5.nt averar^e. 

31- -28 Instructors compare r^r^d contrast the iniplications of various 

theories. (ITT\) (.53/.5n) Interaction v/ith student age, sex 
and sub-cultural membership. 

32- 18 Txaminations and other vritten assirnnents are returned promptly 

to students and discussed with them, (TTB) (.50/ .65) Interaction 
with student nrot^ress, «5ex, major dl<?cioline^ sub-cultural 
ner»bership, estimated erade point nvera*»e and satisfaction - 
dissatisfaction with instructional climate. 



Instructors have an interestlnp, t^cyla of classroom presentation. 
(TT"^) (-42/ •62) Interaction vith faculty sub-cultural nenber- 
shin and ^rlth student sex, major discipline, sub-cultural 
TOenbership and satisfaction - disratL'^faction with instructional 
clinate* 

35-21 3n«?tructorr» are readily acce^-sible to students out of class. 

(ISU) (.A2/.55) Inter.iction with faculty sub-cultural m<?.mbership 
'•and ;:ith student pro'^ress, sex, major discipline and sub-cultural 
mmberchip. 

Instructors are pr-rsonable and have a sense of ^'•umor. (TP) 
(.4S/.40) Iriteraction with faculty nc'.jor.discinline, satisfaction 
dissatisfaction with instructional clinate a:v^ administrative 
responsibility, and rith student sex, sub-'Cultural membership 
and satisfaction - rlissatlsf actior with instructional climate, 

37'-27 Instructors utilize concents avid facts fron r2lated fieldrj. 

(IT^) (,53/.5rO Interaction with student nrogrorss , sex and 
Rub-cultural nenbershipi 

46- 23 Special acadeinic and related counseling, are t*vrallable to students 

V9ho need it. (CAP) (.40/. 50) Interaction w.ith student sex and 
sub-cultural ^enbership. 

47- 29 A well balanced variety of instructional techniques is used by 

instructors, including svch thinps as laudioWisual aids, case 
studies, field trips and resource personnel as appropriate to 
the given course. (ITB) (.48/. 59) Interaction with faculty 
age, major discipline snd sub-cultural membership, and with 
student progress, sex, major discipline and sub-cultural member- 
ship. 

50-20 Many elective courses are available to students. (CAP) (.41/. 39) 
Interaction with stud^^nt sex, major discipline and sub-cultural 
membership. 



Clusters and Interacting Variables 



Other data concerning clusters and attributes as provided in 
Chapter III may be helpful in considering attributes for the assessment 
and/or ip.provement of instructional climate. These clusters provide a 
framework v;ithin which to consider a related pattern of attributes that 
is congruent with the purposes for which they are to be used and which 
is sufficiently broad in scope. The interaction indicated in the list 
does not invalidate the use of the attributes involved, but it does point 
to variables which deserve attention in applying the attributes and 
interpreting the results obtained. Chapters IV and V provide details 
and leads to further consideration. 
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Faculty-Stur^en t Aoreencnt and Dlsapreenent 

Faculty rank order sucit'^^ests the importance accorded to each 
attribute by those who do the teachin*;. Such knovledrje may be useful in 
choosing attributes of recognized significance that nay ijiotivate faculty 
to act on them. Similarly, student rank order identifies thone attributes 
T7hicli, if characteristic of an instruct ional climate, r.ny yield hi?>h 
levels of student satisfaction. Those attributes which have both hij>h 
faculty and high student favor deserve much attention. 

It may be useful also to give special attention, perhaps through 
student-faculty discussions, to attributes considered quite significant 
by either group but not neceosarily by both. These attributes may be 
identified in Figure 1 or in Table 1$ th^ latter providing more detail of 
differences in perceptior. Indeed, faculty-student conferences on 
instructional cliraate and v'nat each of the principal parties may do to 
make it increasingly effective should be a regular institutional practice. 
Differences in expectations and values probably influence the activities 
of both fnculty and ^3tudents. 

For exapple, the attribute ''Students assune much personal 
responsibility for their learning," is ranked as I'unber 7 by the faculty, 
but l3 Number 30 according to the stur^erts. Such disparity is not 
accidental, and the conditions confrributinR to it probably bear directly 
on the instructional process. Another attribute, *Tlgh Standards of 
performance are required of students,'* was not ranked hip;h by faculty 
and was almost at the bottom of the students' list, which condition 
amplifies the need for student-faculty discussion. 



A Teachinf^-Learning Contract 

Th3 discussions recovumended may Isnd to what may be called a 
**psyclio logical contract," in terms of which <»oals may be agreed upon and 
roles and responsibilities for faculty and students cooperatively defined. 
Farller movement tov/ard an outcome-oriented assessment and improvement 
program also may emerge from such cooperative planning. 



F ur ther Cbser^/atlons and I mplications 

There obviously are many attributes of instructional climate 
perceived as significant by faculty and students. These may b6 utilize'* 
in various patterns and in various V7ays to assess and/or Improve such 
climate. It also Is obvious that no one set of attributes will gain 
the unriualified strong support of all faculty or all students, nor will 
It be equally appropriate to all purposes or for all situations. Admin- 
istrators, teachers, students and others should recognize the complexity 
of the teaching-learning process without using this condition as an excuse 
for not tackling the problems associated with its imnrovement. 
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The ability and v?illin'?:nc5s to meet the. condltJ.cns of various 
attributes variec fron one instructor to another*. There seems to be 
no one stylo of teaching apnropriate for all. Sinilarly, the 
responsivenas«5 of students as individuals anu in f?,roups tends to vary 
more or less. Just box; well correlated this responsiveness is to the 
level of significance attached to a given attribute is not definitely 
kno\^. Rut the study has revealed that so^ne students are more conser- 
vative than others in thrtj.r perceptions of the si;:Tnif icnnce of 
attributes. It may be that such "conservative* rtuder' ould not 
be as responsive to an instructional situation charact ed by these 
attributes as would other students who attached higher /aues to the 
attributes. And many contending forces beyond the ins^iructor 
control influence the learning of students and tlieir reaction to a 
Siven Instructional situation. 

It is important that an instructor be able to dlaninose instruc- 
tional situations periodically. Equally important, the instructor should 
possess sufficient /'instructional flex" so that he may adjust his 
teaching style appropriately to foster optimal student learning. Such 
responsiveness nay be necessary anong the several classes he teaches at 
a p.iven time and among the indi viduals in a class ♦ None of these 
measures is of much value unless the instructor implements it in a 
sincere and systematic effort to l«iprove what he and his learners are 
doing. 

The personal intef^rity of the instructor is crucial in these 
matters. Personality traits, behavior dispositions and value systems 
of the Individual are involved. Instructional climate is probably not 
changed very sis^nif leant ly unless the instructor changes. This proc^iss 
necessarily involves the maintenance of personal security and a move 
toward more nature behavior consonant V7ith factors mentioned above and 
in the previous paragraph. 

Instructors may fir.' it helpful to develop and use one appraisal 
instrument for self -evaluation and for student evaluation. A comparison 
of the ratings should help to identify attributes on which there is 
agreement and those on which there is disagreement. Student feedback 
can have much value if used wisely, and it may well provide both direc- 
tion and stimulus for instructional improvement .5 

!'^at pleases one student and is valued at a certain level by 
him may affect another student somewhat differently, which variation is 
apparent in the distribution of responses in this study, even within 
the framework of overall >tean Scores and ranV orders. Thus instructors 
should be prepared to live with sone student criticism whatever they 
decide to do and however tliey attempt to do it. Again, this and other 
complications do not dismiss the importance of efforts to assess and 
improve instruction. But they do call for care and courage in facing 



5. For related research, see: John A. Centra, Two Studies on the 

Utility of S tudent Ratings for Ipfflroving Teaching , Princeton, H.J. ; 
Tiducatlonal Testing Service, 1972, 76 pp. 
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the issues and in interpretiinp; and actin?> upon the results. The 
general futility of attempting to '*play to the audienca" in an in^-Hncere 
and calculative manner also is apparent. 

In Conclusion 

This study has explored the nerceptlons of faculty and students 
relative to what inahes an effective instructional cli*»nate. The responses 
ansv;er sorae questions, at least in part, and they also raise additional 
questions for further study. The attributes as presented constitute a 
pool of ideas which may be utilized in both the assessment an 1 the 
Improvement of the instructional climate • They do not provide a 
panacea for problems ^ but^ employed wisely as .suf^'^ested , they offer a 
point of departure fron which to nove tov/ard teachin?^ whose effective- 
ness is apparent In the learning outcomes achieved by students* 



